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Spartan US. 
Athenian . 


The cover for this month represents a 
basketball classic played between two cham- 
pionship teams, both of which had already 
won regional honors in tournaments, both 
fighting for greater laurels. The Review’s 
interest is greater even than might be under- 
stood, so it had better be pointed out now 
that the two schools from which these gladi- 
ators came have both won high honors with 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

The match was played at Chaffey Union 
High School, at Ontario, California, and 
this photograph first appeared in The Fasti. 
the yearbook of that large public high school 
of more than 2,500 students. California 
does not have huge enrollments, so 2,500 is 
quite a crowd of people. Mr. Arleigh Mc- 
Connell, Adviser to The Fasti, which won 
a First Place on its merits in the CSPA 
yearbook contest, very kindly gave his per- 
mission for The Review to use this picture 
for a cover. The Chaffey team, wearing 
the dark uniforms, won the championship 
of the C.B.L. for the second consecutive 
year, running away with 18 wins out of a 
total of 24 games played. 


The opposing players, those in white uni- 
forms, are from Loyola, a famous private 
school for boys on Venice Boulevard in Los 
Angeles, just a few miles away from their 
opponents. Their yearbook, E/ Camino, is 
an excellent job of editing. Since the Loy- 
ola players are very much in evidence in this 
photograph, and, in fact, won the game 33 
to 31, President F. J. Harrington, S. J., 
graciously permitted our using it on the 
cover. El Camino is rich in clever cartoons, 
and evidently the boys play basketball as 
well as they edit books, for they established 
the amazing record of winning 29 games out 
of a total of 34 played. Along with it, they 
became champions of the Catholic League, 
won the Beverly Hills Invitational Tourna- 
ment, and ended third in the famed Califor- 
nia Interscholastic Federation. 

The Review is proud to print this picture, 
representing, as it does, boys from two great 
schools which develop coordination of body 
and mind, and skills both in the classroom 
and on the gymnasium court. 

The Review regrets that it does not know 
Whoever he 
is, salutations to him and many hearty 
thanks, as to Mr. McConnell and Father 
Harrington. 


the name of the photographer. 


Letters from Members 


Congratulations and 
Suggestions 


Congratulations upon a fine yearbook con- 
ference. If I may, I should like to make a 
suggestion for another year...very difh- 
dently, of course. First, however, I’d like 
to say that we are very happy about a 
Medalist rating. We have never in the past 
worked exclusively for rating and hope we 
never will. Some of us deplore such a 
state of mind as well as you do, but I 
guess a certain amount of that kind of 
thinking will always persist. However, as 
a Medalist adviser, I find it easier to make 
my suggestion than I would otherwise. 

I am distinctly unhappy about adviser 
clinics. Can’t we do more for the green 
adviser, often with no journalism training 
at all, who is overwhelmed at the prospect 


of a first book? I talked with several who 


left the conference more confused and over- 


whelmed than when they came. You see, 
I too had to learn the hard way. Are we 
really doing all we can to help the first year 
adviser? A surprising number of fairly good 
schools seem to rotate yearbook advisership, 
Bad . . . but they do. 

You might even have one clinic for nep 
advisers and say so on the program. You 
own comments at the Luncheon about th 
elementary matter of numbering pages is 
a sample of what I mean. Continuity needs 
attention, and the over-elaborate theme, and 
money spent unwisely for color. Hosts of 
things — but really an elementary run. 
through of basic things —E.M.H., N.J. 


Gold Mine 


I have always found your Association t 
be a gold mine of ideas and a most helpful 
source of information.—J.S., Md. 


News and Notes . 


Henry Ford II, President of the Ford 
Motor Company Fund, has announced the 
second competition for 70 four-year college 
scholarships for sons and daughters of Ford 
Motor Company employees. Applications 
must be received by the Ford Fund Scholar- 
shippp office in Dearborn, Mich., not later 
than November 30, 1951. Any eligibles in 
your school? 


The Maryland Bulletin is written, printed 
and published monthly by the students of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf at Fred- 


erick. Reading it gives one about the most 


accurate impression of a school that can be 
gained from any student publication. 


The majority of the orders for “aids” 
The 
sum total in the course of a year is im- 
pressive. If, to the cost of handling orders, 
the Association must add the cost of billing, 
monthly statements, and the like, the “ser- 
vice” becomes an obligation. This is your 
Association and it is to the interest of the 
membership to keep the time and costs of 
labor at the minimum. It would be appre- 
ciated if all orders, excepting those requiring 
administrative billing, could be accompanied 
by the proper remittance. 


issued by the Association are small. 


Student Life, the official organ of the Na- 


tional Association of Student Councils, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 
carries numerous articles each year of inter. 
est to all in student publication activities 
and solicits student-written contributions, 
According to Mr. Walter E. Hess, the mag: 
azine receives about 1500 student publics 
tions each week, news from which is carried 
in a special section called “Snip Shots.” 
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By AILEEN O’GRADY, Ph. D., Classical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


E DITORS are alert people. Alert peo- 


ple are hypersensitive to what is go- 

ing on around them. Hence, syllogis- 
tically speaking, editors, and I use the term 
to include all of you who shape the policies 
of your papers, are alert to and aware of 
world affairs. 

Do I mean that school newspapers ought 
to revamp their stock copy in favor of di- 
luted, warmed-over INS, UP, and AP-type 
matter? Of course NOT. However, I do 
most certainly mean that this business of 
declaring that 1951 publications put out by 
high school students should exclude all ar- 
tices not intimately connected with what 
goes on inside the four walls of a school is 
a contributing factor to the much-talked-of 
juvenile delinquency. (There is mental de- 
linquency as well as moral delinquency.) 

You, I propose to show, are guilty of 
failing to fulfill your function as reflectors 
within your sphere unless you exhibit signs 
that, at your level, you are seeking whole- 
somely broadening knowledge about your 
world and the other human beings who 
inhabit it. 

We are all of us familiar with the other 
side of my premise, that is, with the we- 
only-want-to-read-about-ourselves - and - our- 
foibles school of thought, always, if your 
school is like ours, erupting into very vocal 
protestations every so often, alas! It is pos- 
sible, I submit, by dint of much ingenuity, 
much, much work, to produce vitamin plus 
“sparkle”, to inject real substance into our 
school newspapers. Moreover, the reward, 
the inward glow following upon the achieve- 
ment of a publication worthy of its status 
a a newspaper to stand up and fight for, is 
a great compensation. 

This leads me to state, while I am in the 
idealistic realm—and if you have no staunch 
ideals you will be straw editors—to comment 
a little on how to develop a staff bristling 
with that verve necessary to a publication 
unafraid to attempt something more than 
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First, student editors 
have to be gleaned from the absolutely top 
brackets in the school, academically, ethic- 


froth in its columns. 


ally. That makes you very special people. 
I believe you have to be strong: in your 
You and I 
know the pressures brought upon you, pres- 
sures that only firm foundations are able to 
withstand. 


studies, in your characters. 


In our school we have sororities and so- 
rority queens who want to wield influence. 
You have them too, very likely. We have 
fraternities and fraternity kings, not to such 
a large extent, it’s true, but nevertheless 
existent. You probably know about them. 
We have students whose parents believe we 
owe them publicity for all of their activities. 
You do, too, I imagine. 

We have faculty members who strive to 
get printed notice concerning all of their 
class activities. We have clubs who want 
“either the right or left lead in every issue. 
Look at all the money we get the ST.” 
Courage to pursue a charted path through 
such wire-pulling calls for integrity. 


ECOND, student editors need a co- 

hesion that results from many inten- 
sive classroom periods devoted to journalism, 
quite often with student-led discussions go- 
ing on, in addition to hard straight English 
work. Loyalty, respect for one another’s 
work, an idea of individual talents emerge 
from such a training time. This training 
period provides a good proving ground for 
students to discover and develop individual 
interests in current history, politics, eco- 
nomics, through book reviews, special re- 
ports, collected articles clipped from re- 
putable sources and presented in 
marized form. 


sum- 


You’ve heard what I am convinced are 
your responsibilities and what kind of people 
you need to be. These verdicts are ethereal, 
granted. Let us turn to down-to-the-ground 
measures on how to get vital material into 





We shall start with the editorial 
column. You can make it the smart thing 
to do in your school to turn initially to the 
editorial column. Just include something 
controversial every time. 


our pages. 


But be sure your controversy is solid stuff. 
Several years ago, we had an editor who 
was very active in a national youth move- 
ment . . non-subversive . . and who wrote 
a fine editorial on the need for fighting com- 
munism, even on the high school level. 
There was on our faculty at that time a 
teacher noted for her leftist persuasion. 
Other editors were all for rejecting the 
“hot” editorial, but its sheer excellence won 
it acceptance and we ran it. We took a lot 
of minor persecution from readers among 
the “liberals”, but we knew it was worth it. 
It was solid. 

Not long afterward someone submitted a 
bunch of generalities treating of peace and 
brotherhood, mixed up with involved senti- 
ments on power politics. Against our judg- 
ment really, but to mollify an injured fra- 
ternity king, a staff member unfortunately, 
who had taken umbrage at the anti-Com- 
munist item, we published it. 
failure; it had no solidity. 

That same year we ran editorials on true 
concepts of brotherhood, based specifically 
on an interfaith assembly we were sponsor- 
ing. We had tangible themes this time, and 
we were highly successful. 

We followed up the assembly with a 
questionnaire on prejudice. The informa- 
tion we collected was lurid. Much of it 
was a verbatim transcript of a polemic book. 
We were ready to publish what we had 
gleaned, on the ground that if we had such 
bigots in our midst we ought to show them 
up, but our principal, fearing the local press, 
politely sidetracked us. 


It was a 


TILIZING the rule that advises to 
make news when there seems to be 
none, we try to get at assemblies speakers 
who have live messages. Through the 





One 


gracious cooperation of outside groups we 
have had such people as Harold Russell, 
Langston Hughes, Quaker field workers, 
Baptist missionaries, and noted refugees. 
Good speech report coverage is a vivid way 
You 


see you have the further advantaze of choos- 


of getting meat into a publication. 


ing the emphasis the speech gets, both in 
the way you write it and in the spot you 
give it. When we had Dr. Ethel Alpenfels, 
we gave the report a right lead. (She was 
the climactic speaker in our tolerance cam- 
paign.) We are still hearing, “Why don’t 
we have more speakers like her?” Our re- 
porter can take quite a lot of credit for the 
good impression the speaker managed to 
leave a long time afterward. 


We try to interview students and teachers 
who have first-hand experience with living 
conditions in foreign countries. Dressing up 
such articles with cuts, pictures, cartoons, 
motifs, gives them added appeal. Letting 
the student or teacher visitor from a foreign 
land express himself in his own words, even 
if he is not yet a master of our language, 
lends an authentic “flavor”, too. 


Just a short while ago we had a typical 
newspaper touch along the line of “juicy 
bits” from foreign nationals. One of our 
columnists interviewed an English student 
spending a year with relatives in this coun- 
try. She described her adverse premoni- 
tions toward us Americans, mentioning espe- 
cially her fear of gangsters in our streets 
and killers in our cars. The local paper 
picked up the paragraphs; a tabloid in the 
capital of the state headlined the article in 
24-point caps over a two-column spread. If 
we had clipping service we should have been 
able to follow the item even farther afield, 
probably. 

Debate reports are another source of get- 
ting issues to your readers. If you bury 
the reports you defeat your ends, of course, 
but if you turn out an attractive coverage 
and place it well, you succeed in lending 
emphasis to a thought-provoking piece. We 
have covered topics featured in the news in 
this way. It helps that our editors are 
usually members of the school debating 
club. 


UMAN interest shorts fit into this 

plan to make a publication a worth- 
while job. A refugee student confided that 
she was fascinated by the standard shoes 
every girl in our school wore . . 100 per cent 
loafers one season, 100 per cent white buck- 
skins another. Our editor thought up an 


Two 


alliterative stunt headline, and we had a 
A student who had been 


in this country only two years (her father 


pleasant short. 


was a member of the diplomatic corps) won 
a history prize, in American history, and 
we had material for a box. A Swedish boy 
named Lief visited us and we ran a small 
article headlined “Lief Visits Sc‘sool.” 


Proof in some measure of how well our 
emphasis on vital aspects of the news 
“takes” is in the number of stories on in- 
ternational themes submitted to our annual 
contest. For instance, last year’s award went 
to a story, rather artless but very effective, 
on a tolerance theme. 


Too, we often run book reviews of sig- 
nificant books with foreign settings, such 
as Over at Uncle Joe’s (Oriana Atkinson) , 
Cry the Beloved Country (Alan Paton), 
The Wall (John Hersey). Also we reprint, 
in “Alumni News,” quotations from ar- 
ticles on important issues written by former 
graduates for their college publications. For 
example, we used a part of an item on the 
Brannan Plan that an alumnus wrote for his 
college newspaper, and we printed excerpts 
from a magazine article on his early life in 
Greece at the time guerilla warfare was go- 
ing on which another alumnus wrote. 


— closing, I insist that referring 


to world affairs in a school paper calls 
for a background providing some ability to 
discriminate the wheat from the chaff. This 
is where top-notch special people come in. 
This is how specific training fits in. We 
have had our share of speakers in the past 
few years whose approach was to grind a 
particular axe of some kind. In such sit- 
uations student editors must be discreet, it 
goes without saying. 

I am not advocating slanting the news, 
but there is no such thing as completely 
non-propagandic news; you must learn what 
to propagandize for. We have much to 
herald in our wonderful country. Doing 
your part is an exhilarating satisfaction. 


Further I insist that you must have the 
interest fundamental to the alertness I re- 
marked upon at the outset of my talk. One 
of our editors wrote a memorable serious 
article a year or two ago, pleading for high 
school classes in interpreting world affairs. 
She often led discussions in the journalism 
class, discussions growing out of newspaper 
study usually and she had become aware 
how much in the world she craved knowing 
about. 

Mr. Benjamin Fine, of The New York 


Times conducted a survey of schools 
throughout the country on this very sub. 
ject, namely, acquaintance with world hap. 
penings. He claimed to find great in. 
adequacy in the knowledge our students 
have of what is transpiring outside the four 
walls of the school. 

You have a job to do in filling that kind 
of vacuum. Give your readers copy that 
they can get their teeth into. Your mak 
readers will probably be fighting for the 
world within a year or two after they read 
what you write; help to inform them about 


the world they soon will be running around, 


News and Notes 


About 700 of the 1950 yearbooks are now 
on the shelves in the library at Teachers 
College, Columbia, where they may be ex. 
amined by all who are interested. Since 
the score attained by each book is written 
on the inside of the front cover, it will be 
simple for examiners to understand what 
makes one book better than another. About 
700 of the 1949 books have gone to the 
University of Florida School of Journalism, 
as a permanent addition to the departmental 


library. 


Dr. Claiborn R. Hill, who has been close. 
ly associated with all CSPA activities since 
February, who is an Associate Editor of The 
Review and largely responsible for the new 
format, is returned to private secondary 
school teaching this fall. Dr. Hill has had 
a wide experience in student publications in 
several of the leading private schools of the 
country, and, more recently, was an Asso 
ciate Professor of English at California. 


The Quill, Garfield High School, Gar- 
field, New Jersey, entered the competition 
at CSPA last March for the 27th year— 
never having missed since the association 
was founded. For the past few years, The 
Quill has been consistently in First Place. 


Mayor Thomas D’Alessandro, Jr., of Bal 
timore City, Md., proclaimed the week of 
October 6-12, “Baltimore City College 
Week,” for the observance of the 112th a 
niversary of Baltimore City College, the 
third oldest high school in the United 
States. The idea originated with the Feb 
ruary, 1951, Seniors and it is hoped it wil 
How about 


become an annual occurrence. 
your school? 
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Twelfth Annual Yearbook Conference Drew 546 


WO CLEAR, cool autumn days with 

brilliant sunshine and crystal clear 

horizons were provided by New 
York for the Twelfth Annual Yearbook 
Conference and Short course in Yearbook 
Production. 

Advisers and staff members to the number 
of 546 registered for and participated in the 
sessions as compared with 432 the previous 
year. There were fourteen states represented, 
as well as the District of Columbia. Most 
distant states represented were Illinois and 
Ohio, Alabama and Georgia, and Vermont 
and New Hampshire to the north. It was 
the largest CSPA Yearbook Conference in 
history and the most widely attended. 

Plans had been made to use the Crystal 
Ballroom of the McAlpin Hotel on the 
basis of last year’s attendance but, the day 
hefore the luncheon, with registrations still 
pouring in, it was necessary to transfer the 
delegation to the Marine Grill. There were 
520 at the concluding luncheon. 


— highlight of the Conference, as is 
true of all CSPA gatherings, was the 
speaker at the luncheon. Merle Armitage, 
Art Director of Cowles Magazine, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Look and Quick, a man of wide 
experience and great knowledge of his sub- 
ject, outlined with graphic illustrations the 


"progress of layout and artistic balance in 


magazines. With samples of Look as it was 
five years ago and Look as it is today, he 
explained in detail why there must be con- 
stant study, continuous revision, and a will- 
ingness to make changes in the best laid 
plans, even if the publication is in press, if a 
magazine is to perform its true function. 
That this works is evident by the growing 
circulation of Look, now one of the largest 
picture magazines in the world. 


ELEGATES learned that the object 

of a picture magazine is to tell its 
story well with as few pictures as possible. 
In order to secure the proper pictures to il- 
lustrate the story . . for even with pictures 
there has to be a story . . Look sometimes 
has as many as 300 pictures taken before 
it can get down to the dozen or so that 
teally tell what the story has to say. Mr. 
Armitage pointed out that more textual mat- 
ter is beginning to appear in the picture 
magazines. It is used not only to balance 
the story in content but in layout. The 
necessity for the right amount and size of 
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type and its proper placing enters largely 
into the space devoted to such stories. 
Throughout his talk, Mr. Armitage made 
frequent reference to the similarity of his 
work with that of the editors and Advisers 
of student yearbooks. In this sense his re- 
marks served as complements to the advice 
and instructions given by the speakers 
throughout the two-day Short Course. 


A’ the introductory meeting held in Mc- 

Millin Academic Theatre, Dr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the Association, 
welcomed the delegates and introduced De 
Witt D. Wise, Chairman of the Yearbook 
Division. Mr. Wise set the stage for the 
Conference by explaining the meaning of 
the theme, “Interpreting Your School.” In 
their remarks on “Staffs Make Yearbooks,” 
Allan S. Lassner of the Comet Press, and 
William T. Cooke of Campus Publishing 
Co., with his “ ‘Know How’ Makes the Dif- 
ference,” developed the theme and set the 
pace for the Conference speakers. 

As usual, the sectional meetings were or- 
ganized in sequence so that the delegates 
could follow through a well-ordered presen- 
tation of the salient facts of yearbook con- 
struction. There were alternate meetings, 
also, so that a staff with limited numbers 
could cover every meeting. All of this was 
summarized in the meetings for Advisers 
and for editors only and in the clinics on 
Saturday morning. Even though a liberal 
amount of time was allowed for the latter, 
several people were late for or missed their 
lunch because they became so interested in 
what was being said and done at these highly 
personal and valued gatherings. 

“Finer Portraits for Your Yearbook” and 
“Camera Techniques for Better Yearbooks” 
were the subjects of two of the most avidly 
attended meetings. Mr. Herbert W. Gost, 
professional representative of Ansco of Bing- 
hampton, N.Y., brought an amazing amount 
of equipment with him and demonstrated 
the good and bad points of yearbook pho- 
tography. In the majority of instances, back- 
ground and lighting made the difference be- 
tween the two extremes. One delegate “as- 
sisted” the speaker by donning a wig and 
standing before screens of white, black and 
grey, in turn, and being “illuminated” by 
various types of light to focus attention on 
what could and should not be done in tak- 
ing pictures. 

Robert R. Black, Adviser to the Karux 


of Mercersburg, Pa., Academy, whoze book 
was one of the leading publications in the 
Contest, addressed the Conference on “In- 
gredients of Good Yearbook Copy.” Clinics 
and meetings were conducted by Arthur 
L. Fleischer, Charles C. Clegg, and Robert 
A. Greener of the Comet Press, and John 
Ursprung, Jr., of Campus Publishing Co., 
in addition to those already named. 

The exhibition in the Rotunda of the 
Low Memorial Library included the Med- 
alist and First Place books only. Because 
of limitations of space, it is impossible to 
display all the entries, particularly with the 
growing numbers of yearbooks each year. 
The entire space was devoted to the books, 
all commercial and other exhibits having 
been excluded to give full recognition to 
the books and the desire of the delegates 
to study them. Certain books were dis- 
played in cases for unusual features. All 
were labelled and described and, with an 
attendant on hand, were taken out if de- 
sired for closer inspection. 

The Association is indebted to Mr. Cooke 
for the programs for the Conference and 
to Dr. Claiborn R. Hill for his arrangement 
of the displays and his continuous attend- 
ance at the exhibit for whatever assistance 
the delegates might desire. 


Have You a Job Description? 


One of the favorite devices of manage- 
ment experts in industry, business, military 
and other phases of American life is the 
“job description.” It helps to outline the 
margins of each position in the establish- 
ment so that work may be properly assigned 
and distributed and so that each person 
knows what he is to do. 

It occurs to us that this might be a good 
idea on a student publication. It will help 
to keep things in line. Each member of a 
staff will know what he is supposed to do. 
It will help in getting new members ori- 
ented. If a file is made it will button things 
up in good administrative fashion. In the 
making of it, the staff will be able to an- 
alyze its work, eliminate much duplication 
and bring order out of chaos. There will 
be no excuse for not knowing what one is 
supposed to do. 

It is suggested that some steps be taken 
along these lines by every staff of every pub- 
lication in every school. 
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Seek and Ye Shall Find . 
The majority of the letters that reach the CSPA office ask for 
They 


indicate an earnest desire for improvement. They evidence a sincere 


information which will lead to better school publications. 


effort to learn new ways of doing their work, to master the tech- 
niques of writing and production, to seek new sources of informa- 
tion for enlarging their horizons and broadening their knowledge 
of this particular field. 

To all of these inquiries, the CSPA sends whatever material is 
available, suggests conferences with nearby Advisers of experience 
and press association officials, and calls attention to the latest books, 
magazines and other publications that will help them with their 
work. 

Basic to all of this are the annual ratings of publications in the 
contests conducted by this and other press groups. 
sheets and books used by all the press associations outline the major 
points on which publications are checked and scored. Usually, 
and particularly of the CSPA, there is an accompanying explanatory 
text. If one is in doubt as to the meaning of a score or item, the 
text will explain it. 

However, this Association cannot read or study for the Adviser 
and staff. If they do not read their scorebooks or follow the sug- 
gestions little can be done towards improving their publication. 
There is nothing mysterious about rating books, magazines, or 
newspapers when one follows the outlines and observes the instruc- 
tions. The judges have many books before them as they work and 
their judgment is objective. Individuals not having so many pub- 
lications available are likely to be subjective in their judgments. 
This fact is often overlooked when comparisons are being made of 


The rating 


ratings. 

Almost everything one needs to know about current practices and 
procedures in the making of a yearbook, for example, is to be 
found in the CSPA’s “Yearbook Fundamentals.” Yet, time after 
time, we are asked to reconsider a rating because it falls below the 
estimate of the producers. “I know my students worked harder 
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than ever before, much harder than last year’s staff,” writes many 
an Adviser. That may be so but we have only the book before us, 
We can’t measure the sincerity or devotion that have gone into it, 
Intangibles may be estimated but not measured. We know only 
the product and how it compares with other efforts of a similar 
nature. 

Some cases in point. 

It is customary to number pages in all printed matter. An item 
in the score book refers to this. Yet 20-25 per cent of the books 
in the 1951 Contest omitted the numbers. Many of these failed 
vo secure a perfect score on this point in the 1950 Contest. The 
judges can’t understand why this error was repeated. 

One book explained its “theme” on the Entry Form. The ma. 
jority of books have a basic idea around which they are built, 
Its a highly desirable way of developing a book. But in this par. 
ticular book there was not the remotest evidence of the application 
ot the theme. 
doesn’t exist. 


A judge cannot give credit for something that 


In another instance, the name of the book was misspelled on the 
cover! How that could be overlooked the judges couldn’t under. 
stand. 

We look for good English in a book. Usually, we find it. But 
when we find three words misspelled in a covering letter accom. 
panying a book, split infinitives in the “Greeting”, both instances 
attributable to the administration, we have a bit of sympathy and 
understanding for the staff. 

These are flagrant examples, we admit, but there are others that 
could be cited. 

We appreciate the efforts that are being made by Advisers and 
staffs in all parts of the country to turn out good books, better 
than any published before in their own or in other schools. We 
understand and sympathize with all their efforts. We, on our part, 
are trying to point the way, to give proper acknowledgement to 
these efforts, to record and acclaim the splendid work of devoted 
Advisers and staffs wherever they may be. 

We shall continue to help and advise but we would be derelict 
in our duty if we condoned the errors and created a false impression 
of our objectives by letting our sympathies over rule our judgment. 


The Fear for Our Generation 


Editorial from The Lawrence, Lawrenceville School, New Jersey 


We are told repeatedly about the great dangers that have ap 
peared to challenge not only our safety but our whole way of life 
We are told of the possibility of our whole Western Civilization 
being blotted out. 

Intellectually we understand that this situation exists, but emo 
tionally we are completely oblivious of it. That is to say that 
though we acknowledge the truth of the danger, we refuse to be 
lieve in it, to feel the immediacy of it breathing down our neck 
We continue to act in exactly the same way we did when the danger 
did not exist. We close our eyes to it, and refuse to adjust out 
lives to its presence. 

At least a part of this attitude may be attributed to the fact that 
during the last war, when the peril to democracy was great, the a 
erage American citizen suffered next to no discomfort. Hence # 
is now difhcult for him to believe, when the same sort of situatio 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Ateneo Dramatics 
Reach High Level 


It's a Long Way from King 
Lear to Officer 666, but 


Father Irwin Gets There. . 


By Staff Members of The Guidon 


HE STORY of Ateneo dramatics is 
T a long one. It goes back 60 years 

and more to the days when the 
Philippines was still a colony of Spain, and 
The Ateneo a government public school run 
by Spanish Jesuits. But, although certainly 
there were then arm-waving, black-robed 


ptiests emoting in Spanish before bewildered 


| groups of would-be Borrases, and Ateneo 


walls rang to the thunder of Vega and 
Calderon and Tirso de la Molina, still not 
much is very clear and definite about The 
Ateneo stage in Spanish times. 


It is safe, therefore, to begin the story 
of Ateneo dramatics with the first English 
performance, in 1904, of Act III, Scene 2, 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. It was then 
only five years after the beginning of the 
American occupation, and students at The 
Ateneo were still predominantly Spanish- 
speaking and Spanish-trained. 


The presentation did not take the city 
of Manila by storm. It did not capture 
very much attention, or evoke a great 
amount of praise from the critics. But it 
was important. It marked the beginning of 


anew era in Ateneo dramatics . . “the Eng- 
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Rodolfo Olivares gave an amazingly fine performance in the one-character play, “The Button.” 


The drama was repeated several times by popular demand of the people in Manila. 





lish era,” which, in 25 years, was to reach 
its prime with such locally famous successes 
as The Ateneo Passion Play (1928), Joan 
of Arc (1934), and The Blue Ghost (1936). 


ATER the same year (1904), The 

Ateneo’s pioneering Barrymores pro- 
duced Moliere’s The Upstart. From those 
modest and dubious beginnings, annual play- 
production progressed steadily, improving 
year by year in performance and ambition, 
until it reached a peak in 1928, when The 
Ateneo’s Players’ Guild (into which the stu- 
dent actors had been organized in 1927) an- 
nounced its most costly and most lavish 
presentation, The Ateneo Passion Play. The 
response from Manila audiences was electric 
and tremendous. “If there ever was a hit,” 
people say even today, “it was The Passion 
Play.” 


During the swift seasons which followed, 
memorable productions like King Lear, 
L’Aiglon, Cyrano de Bergerac, and Joan of 
Arc were presented successively. And, quick- 
ly, theatre enthusiasts began to notice the 


familiar note running through all annual 


plays. 


That was the personal touch of 





Father Henry Lee Irwin, S. J., founder and 
moderator of The Ateneo Players’ Guild. 


It is now accepted as a fact in The 
Ateneo store and in the smoking room that 
if Father Irwin had not put on a soutane 
and ended up in the Philippines, he would 
have put on Macbeth’s outfit and ended up 
on Broadway. During his high school days, 
he had landed the biggest roles in school 
dramatics, and the great Shakespearean 
actor of that day, Robert Mantell, is said 
to have boomed once when he met the 
youthful actor: “So, this is the young man 
who has been stealing my thunder!” A 
k company offered him a berth in its 
circuit, but young Henry Lee had already 
decided on the soutane rather than Mac- 
beth’s outfit. In 1921, he arrived in Ma- 


nila, and from then on, Ateneo drama has 


stoc 


lived in a new and glorious age. 


HERE are two distinct landmarks in 
the history of the Guild. One of them 
is the year 1935, when Officer 666 was 
staged before an amazed audience. “Why,” 
exclaimed a society matron after seeing the 


play, “The Ateneo has begun to present 
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The Guilders are gaining experience through the presentation of short plays coached by the various classes. Here we have two scenes from the burlesque,") 
Shakespeare Gentlemen Get Together.” To the left, Luis Lorenzo goes through the process of pulling on a pair of Othello’s Moorish pants; Jose Tuason, R 
tightens up a 14th century belt. To the right, we see an inevitable pose. In the center picture, the back-stage crew adjusts the drapes. 





modern plays!” It was Father Irwin’s first 
break with a long tradition of heavy, classi- 
cal drama. A University professor, asked 
to comment upon Officer 666, remarked 
warmly: “You ought to break tradition 
more often.” George M. Cohan’s Seven 
Keys to Baldpate was the second modern 
play, and several more followed with equal 


success. 


The second landmark is the year 1937, 
when The Ateneo Auditorium was com- 
pleted. Newspapers called it “the biggest 
in the country,” “the plushiest,” and “the 
most modern.” It was all that. But it was 
short-lived, too. In 1941, the Pacific War 
suspended all the Guild’s activities. In 
1945, the battle for Manila reduced the 
Auditorium — and all of The Ateneo, for 


that matter — to an empty shell. 


When classes were resumed in dust-grey 
quonsets, the Guild was revived by Father 
James J. Finley, S. J. Drawing heavily from 
high school talent, he staged Murray’s 
Career Angel at the Assumption Convent 
Auditorium. It was the Guild’s first post- 
war test, and the Guild came through in 


its traditionally grand fashion. 


HE following year, Father Irwin was 
again appointed moderator of the or- 
ganization. In order to train a reserve of 


Six 


talent, he decided to discard temporarily 
Instead, each 


class was asked to present a one-act play, 


the annual three-act play. 


and two such productions made up one 
The 
composed mostly of parents, relatives, and 


friends of the student-body. 


“dramatic evening.” audience was 


Besides training many more student ac- 
tors, the “dramatic evenings” also afforded 
a wider variety of themes, and made possible 
a balanced program, which contrasted the 
serious with the comic. From those family 
presentations, have come the polished per- 
formers of 1950’s Hamlet, and 1951’s The 
Rivals. Hamlet, probably because the Oli- 
vier film had just then been released, re- 
ceived particularly popular acclaim through- 
out the city. 


Last year, the Senior Litt.-B Class thought 
it could present just such a balanced pro- 
gram all by itself. Three one-act plays 
were staged, which, in the estimation of 
many who have been following Ateneo dra- 
matics for a long time, can easily be com- 
pared with “the best The Ateneo has pre- 
sented,” and “the best amateur perform- 
ances in the United States.” Rodolfo Oli- 
vares’ The Button held the audience spell- 
bound throughout its understone of horror. 


This play by Robert Newman has only the 


single character, who holds the stage alone; § 


it might easily be spoiled by over-action, f 


but Olivares did an amazing piece of work. 
Nerves by John Farrar, which preceded it, 


was a tragedy, so, to complete the program, 


a bubbling comedy was in order. Th f 


Seniors decided upon Charles George's 
When Shakespeare’s Gentlemen Get To 
gether. Nerves and the comedy were pro 
duced entirely by the Senior Class. Ro 


dolfo Olivares was coached by Father Irwin. 


This year, Father Irwin plans to shift 
even more responsibility on members of the 
Guild, leaving the choice of plays for “dre 
matic evenings”, casting, direction, and pro 
duction (including publicity) almost entire 
ly to the students. 
however, will demand more than mere a¢- 
vising and supervision from the moderato. 


No decision has been reached on what that 


play will be, and Father Irwin is still look § 


ing about. There is a good chance, though 
that he will end up with a play about th 
life of Maximilian, the luckless Austrian em 
peror of Mexico, and his struggle agains 
Juarez . . . a play still in process of being 


written, by Father Irwin himself. 
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Young Poets Show Genius in Writing Verse 





of Power and Beauty 


The Review is indebted to the following Advisers for the excellent 


yerse published in this issue: Mr. Philip Watrous, St. Marks School, 


Southboro, Massachusetts; Mr. Ernest Fallows, University High 


| School, Iowa City, lowa; Mr. George S. Carhart, Exeter, New 


Hampshire; Mr. Holman Hall, Arizona School for Boys; Miss 
Elizabeth Kellogg, Middlebury, Connecticut; and Miss Frances Mc- 


| Connell, Allentown, Pennsylvania, High School. 


MARS 
By the flaring candles, 
By the harsh, barbaric melody, 
I shall swear 
That if it come again, 
That if once more men’s madness turn the way 
Towards naked Flanders . . . 


Gone are all the days of love, O Jerusalem! 


The blasts that shake thy soul shall be 
The pyre of the word. 


Kevin Belknap 
The Vindex 
St. Mark’s School 
Southboro, Mass. 


.- FF £ 
THE HOPE 
There shall be sweet william in my garden, 
And columbine, and Canterbury bells . . . 
There shall be a little crazy pathway, 
And a sun-dial that happy hours tells; 


There shall be peace . . and a brooding silence, 


MARVEL OF SCIENCE 


My sister Jane 
Is quite insane .. . 
It’s sad to be related! 
For water Jane 
Has on the brain 


Until it’s dehydrated. 


Alan Dodge 
The Lobo 
Arizona School for Boys 
Phoenix, Arizona 


8s 7 
NEW ENGLAND CHURCH 


Here is worship stripped of ornament, 
In purity like that of Parthenon 
Or other column’d temple. Sacrament 
Is all the richness here. From Lebanon 
No sultry incense loads the air with musk; 
No rich brocade of pageant lures the eye; 
I find no refuge here of scented dusk, 
As in cathedrals. Soul may seek to fly 
In vain, for symmetry of black and white 
Entraps it. White uncompromising glare 
Bedazzles soul, incapable of flight, 
’Tis crucified in hellfire, laid out bare. 

I think the Puritan souls must stand alone, 


And far away the murmur of a stream . And fill a well-scrubbed heaven of their own. 
e And then . . some day . . passing through my garden . 
' Maybe Time will fold his weary wings a while hui Wahin 
... And dream. . The Lantern 
> Westover School 
> ‘are And dream $° a!" Middlebury, Conn. 
Aileen Cameron 
o The Lit Fi Cic8 
University High School 
“ lowa City, lowa THEY SAY 
TO BILL They say this; they say that. Who? 
He crowded close to see . . . The crowd, the majority. 
Leaned heavily against my side: Who decides the questions, the fate of a nation? 
But my lad, a gallant rover, aaa are 
Roamed the fields of childhood over, : oy: 
Perfumed fields of magic clover: The crowd; people alike as day and night. 
4 How little time he would abide The lazy bum who curses all, 
Came not to me. The young doctor erect and tall, 
, I crowded close to hear The preacher, teacher with high ideals, 
. When they told me he had died: The criminal who loves to steal. 
. Now my lad, the gallant rover, All hidden in the mass, the crowd, majority, 
e Roams the fields of heaven over, Hidden he who tends to be original. 
the Fields of fair, celestial clover: 
: Can not one person be worth more than a place 
ef Though he wandered from my side, em 
Th f In the crowd, majority? 
ot ave no fear. 
James L. Price 
ing The Literary Magazine Barton Hartman 





Phillips Academy 
Exeter, N. H. 
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High School 
Allentown, Pa. 


Annual Journalism Competition of 


NTA-CSPA Announced for 1951 


on 


TUDENT journalists in schools 
throughout the country are lending 
support to the current Christmas Seal 

Sale, conducted nationwide from November 
19 to December 25 by the 3,000 voluntary 
associations afhliated with the National Tu- 
berculosis Association. Proceeds from this 
year’s Seal Sale, the 45th annual Seal Sale 
in this country, will finance the association’s 
1952 tuberculosis prevention and control 


programs in communities all over the 


United States. 

This Christmas Seal Sale marks the 15th 
year that the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation has cooperated with the NTA and 
its affiliates in sponsoring the School Press 
Project, which is designed to promote health 
education and sound journalism in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in all sections 
of the nation. 

Student publications participating in the 


Eighe 


Only in a democracy could 
Christmas Seals become a 
tradition. They mean people 
working together... volun- 
tarily ... for each other. 

Last year, more than 12 
million families contributed 
to the common good. Nobody 
made them. They wanted to 
do so as free individuals. 

By buying Christmas 
Seals, they have advanced 
the control of our most lethal 
contagious disease—tubercu- 
losis. 

This year, particularly, 
Americans will again help 
keep America healthy and 
strong. Send in your contri- 
bution today, please. 


Project feature staff-written news stories, ar- 
ticles, cartoons, and editorials on tuberculosis 
in the November and December issues of 
the paper. All public, private, and parochial 
schools throughout the country—elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools—are eligible 
to participate, whether or not they are mem- 


bers of the CSPA. 


UTSTANDING entries are selected 

in the community among school papers 
participating and are forwarded to the state 
tuberculosis association. From them, the 
state association chooses the best papers to 
send to the NTA where they are evaluated 
by a committee of health educators and 
journalists. The panel of judges makes its 
final evaluation on evidence of understand- 
ing of the subject, factual accuracy, clear- 
ness, originality, and journalistic style. Each 


school submitting a paper approved by the 


National committee is awarded a Certificate 
of Honor. 

Through the Project, school boys and 
girls are learning facts about tuberculosis 
which will help them protect themselves 
against the disease, and they are also becom. 
ing interested in the tuberculosis problem in 
their own community and how it can be 
solved. 

Tuberculosis is first on the list of diseases 
causing deaths among young people between 
15 and 35. 
40,000 lives annually in this country—kills 


Tuberculosis today takes nearly 


at the rate of 100 persons a day, one person 
every 13 minutes. 

The tuberculosis associations throughout 
the country work with the schools in pro. 
moting health education, in helping to bring 
the serious public health problem which tu. 
berculosis is to the attention of school-age 
boys and girls. The work of the associa. 
tions, which is supported by proceeds from 
the sale of Christmas Seals, includes case 
finding, rehabilitation and support of medi- 
cal research as well as health education. 


Freedoms Foundations 
Awards 


Freedoms Foundation of Valley Forge, 
Pa., has made available to the student pub- 
lication of the country fifty $100 awards 
and honor medals for editorials carrying out 
the Credo of the organization. 

The entries are limited to high school 
newspapers. There is no specified topic on 
which to write as long as the editorial 
touches upon one or more points in the 


Credo. 


The CSPA is cooperating with Freedoms 
Foundation and all members of the CSPA 
and the publications on the mailing list 
the announcement of the 


have received 


award. 

The CSPA will provide a board of judges 
for screening the entries but will not act # 
the final judge. The deadline was October 
31 but the editorials were to be selected 
from the issues of the 1950-51 school year. 
As most school publications run several ed 
torials during the course of a year dealing 
with the subject no special preparation wa 
required. 

It is not so much what will be done # 
what has been done that counts. It & 
hoped that a goodly number of studemt 
publications have already forwarded thet 
entries. 
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OLLOWING a precedent of several 
years’ standing, the 1951 Contest and 
Critique for yearbooks enjoyed an 

increase of entries over that for 1950. The 
total reached was 947 as compared with 832 
in the previous competition. When the total 
was given a year ago in this issue of the 
it was listed as 825. Several books 
which had come in too late to be rated in 
time for inclusion in the official announce- 
ment brought the total to 832. 










Review, 








The 115 book increase over 1950 was at- 








































3 § tributed to the enlargement of the mailing 

+ B list and the extension of the invitation for 

¢ § participation to a much larger number of 

+ § schools. Two years ago, the CSPA began 
a comprehensive national check of second- 

* — ary schools with a corresponding increase 

i: Bin its mailing list. The effects of this were 
first noted in the 1951 newspaper-magazine 
contest and this year the full benefit of the 
undertaking was reflected in the increase 
of yearbook entries. 

It was noted, also, that the majority of 
ye, the books reached the CSPA office within 
b- B fifteen days of the deadline. Consequently, 
rds § the books were ready for the judges at an 
sut © earlier date and the returns came to the 

office in ample time for screening and list- 
ool § ing. There were a number of instances in 
on & Which Advisers had left their books to be 
rial | Mailed but on their return in the autumn 
the) found that they had not been forwarded. 

The CSPA was able to cooperate with them 

and save them and the students the embar- 
a rassment of not having their books rated in 
‘e time for the annual announcement of 
the awards. 














HE books came from 44 states and the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Canada, 
and Hawaii. There were no books this 
year from Puerto Rico, the only change 
noted in the geographical distribution. 
There was a noticeable increase in books 













































yeat 
| ed: ftom the central part of the United States. 
valing =©=As usual, the following list of placings 
» WEEE does not include the names of books which 
Advisers had requested us not to publish. 
ne a The 1951 placings are as follows: 
It SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
rudest 2501 Pupils or More 
ther edalist 
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THE rr rOnrre, Thorton Twp. High, Har- 
THE MACKENZIE STAG, 





Mackenzie High, De- 
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Entries in 1951 Yearbook Contest Reach 947; 
All Ratings Announced During Conference 


troit, Mich. 

SEARCH, WESTERN HILLS ANNUAL, Western 
Hills High, Cincinnati, O. 

WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cin- 


cinnati, O. 


First Place 
SCHURZONE, Carl Schurz High, Chicago 41, II. 
THE TOTEM, Sewanhaka High, Floral Park, N.Y. 
MCHIAN, Murphy High, Mobile 18, Ala. 
COURIER, Fenger High, Chicago 28, IIl. 
CONTINENTAL, George Washington High, 
Angeles, Calif. 
LANE TECH PREP, Lane Tech., Chicago 18, IIl. 
TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 
MORTONIAN, J. S. Morton High, Cicero, Il. 
MAROON AND WHITE, Austin High, Chicago, Il. 
Second Place 
GREEN AND WHITE, Inglewood High, 
wood, Calif. 
RADIATOR, Somerville High, Somerville, Mass. 
COMUS, Allentown High, Allentown, Pa. 
CRAFTSMAN, Tilden Tech., Chicago 9, Ill. 
YOUGH-A-MON, McKeesport High, McKeesport, 


Pa. 
Third Place 
SCROLL, Henry Snyder High, Jersey City, N.J. 
ORIOLE, Evander Childs High, New York 67, N.Y. 
ARCH, Erasmus Hall High, Brooklyn 26, N.Y. 
1501 to 2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
TEOCALLI, Mark Keppel High, Alhambra, Calif. 
THE EAGLE, Bell High, Bell, Calif. 
CINEMA, Lakewood High, Lakewood, O. 
HOOFBEATS, N. Phoenix High, Phoenix, Ariz. 
BLUE AND GRAY, Washington-Lee High, Ar- 
lington, Va. 
GRANITIAN, Granite High, Salt Lake City, Utah 
First Place 
ANGELUS, East High, Denver, Colo. 
MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, 
Antonio, Tex. 
Te Cea, Hempstead High, Hempstead, 


JANUS, Hazleton Sr. High, Hazleton, Pa. 
TAMARACK, North Central High, Spokane, Wash. 
THE OAK, Upper Darby Sr. High, Upper Darby, 


Los 


Ingle- 


San 


Pa. 
uA RETAMA, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 
‘ex. 
MISKODEED, Mishawaka High, Mishawaka, Ind. 
POT O’ GOLD, DeVilbiss High, Toledo, O. 
MIAHI, Miami Sr. High, Miami, Fla. 
THE COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 
"=, — Central Catholic High, 
‘oledo. 
THE ROUNDUP, Southwest High, St. Louis, Mo. 
KOALA, Polytechnic High, Riverside, Calif. 


—V—— J. C. Fremont High, Los Angeles, 
alif. 


EASTONIA, East High, Salt Lake City, Utah 
THE MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, 
Richmond, Va. 
MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline 46, Mass. 
CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 
THE TOTEM, Portland High, Portland, Ore. 
7 SOUTHERNER, Southern High, Balitomer 


Md. 
vHE NEWTONIAN, Newton High, Newtonville, 
ROUTE 51, Clifton High, Clifton, N.J. 


Second Place 
SIERRAN, East Bakersfield High, Bakersfield, 


Calif. 
CADUCEUS, Beaumont High, St. Louis, Mo. 
LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 
BEACON, Miami Edison, Miami, Fla. 
LIBER ACTORUM, Boston Latin, Boston, Mass. 
CAVALIER, Pulaski High, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
CAULDRDON, Liberty High, Bethlehem, Pa. 
NO-SE-WE-EA, High School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
THE LEGENDA, Arthur Sr. High, Saginaw, Mich. 
CURTIS YEARBOOK, Staten Island, New York 

Third Place 


POLAR wean. Highland Park High, Highland 
Park, ich. 


Mic’ 
ne AND WHITE, Lowell High, San Francisco, 
alif. 


QUILL, Lincoln High, Jersey City, N.J. 
SURVEYOR, George Washington High, 


San 
Francisco, Calif. 
High, New Castle, Pa. 


NE-CA-HI, Newcastle Sr. 
COMPASS, Kensington High, Buffalo, N.Y. 
PURPLE WAVE, Cardozo High, Washington, D.C. 


901 to 1500 Pupils 
Medalist 


ANOKA, Anoka High, Anoka, Minn. 

THE ANCHOR, Newport News High, Newport 
News, Va. 

HI-LIFE, Ashland High, Ashland, Ky. 

THE TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

THE pre LOG, Highline High, Seattle, 


Wash. 
THE WARRIOR, Central High, Memphis, Tenn. 
TIGANDO, Orlando High, Orlando, Fla. 


CRIMSON AND GOLD, Colton Union High, Col- 
ton, Calif. 
DEL-ANO, Delano High, Delano, 
First Place 
= a TUM, Roosevelt High, Port Angeles, 
ash. 
THE ENCHIRIDION, Lower 


Calif. 


Merion Sr. High, 
Ardmore, Pa. 
THE MAGIC CASEMENTS, Lodi High, Lodi, N.J. 


THE SIGNET, Mineola High, Mineola, N.Y. 
THE PARROT, Polytechnic High, Fort Worth, 


REGIONALOGUE, Regional High, Spring- 
THE SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High, Shreveport, 


La. 
THE BELLEVILLNOIS, Belleville Twp. 
Belleville, Ill. 
THE ECHO, McCaskey High, Lancaster, Pa. 
= ELWOODIAN, Lincoln High, Ellwood City, 
‘a. 
THE SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 


High, 


THE ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg High, Wilkinsburg, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE ACORN ANNUAL, Jefferson High, Roa- 
noke, Virginia 


THE TREASURE CHEST, W. C. Mepham High, 
North Bellmore, L.I., N.Y. 

THE MALDONIAN, Malden High, Malden, Mass. 

THE —— North Side High, Fort Wayne, 


Indian 

THE CATHEDRAL SPIRE, Catholic 
High, Camden, N.J. 

THE CARDINAL, Covina High, Covina, Calif. 

PIERIAN, Sr. High, Richmond, Ind. 

OLD HICKORY, Miami Jackson High, Miami, Fla. 

THE ANNUAL, Watertown High, Watertown, 


Mass. 
=e Burlington High, Burlington, 


THE HUMANIST, Jan. 51, 
New York, N.Y. 

THE HUMANIST, June 51, Memorial High, West 
New York, N.Y. 

ARGONAUT, New Dorp High, Staten Island, N.Y. 

TERROR TRAIL, Colorado Springs High, Colorado 
Springs Colo. 

= Canoga Park High, Canoga Park, 
Calif. 

GREYSTONES, Haverford Twp. High, Haverston, 


Pa. 
THE NAUTILUS, Greenville Sr. High, Greenville, 
S.C 


WILDCAT ECHO, Las Vegas High, 
Nev. 


Camden 


Memorial High, West 


Las Vegas, 


Second Place 

THE MEDLEY, Danville High, Danville, Ill. 

THE GRADUATE, Newburgh Free Academy, New- 
burgh, N.Y. 

THE LOG, Stratford High, Stratford, Conn. 

THE ORACLE, J. W. Sexton High, Lansing, Mich. 

THE BLUE AND WHITE, Classical High, 
Springfield, Mass. 

THE TECHNICIAN, Boston Tech. High, Boston, 
M 


ass. 
THE ANNUAL, Meriden High, Meriden, Conn. 
SALMAGUNDI, Keene High, Keene, N.H. 

THE FOLIO, Lewiston High, Lewiston, Maine 
OCCIDENT, West High, Rochester, N.Y. 
SOMANHIS, Manchester High, Manchester, Conn. 
LENS, Washington High, Portland, Oregon 
RED AND GREEN, Jamestown High, Jamestown, 


N.Y. 
THE SYLLABUS, East 
Orange, N.J. : 
THE YEARBOOK, Roslindale High, Roslindale, 


ass 
THE DIAL, South Park High, Buffalo, N.Y. 
THE YEARBOOK, Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Place 
THE JOURNAL, Taunton High, Taunton, 
ourth Place 
THE RAMBLEBACK, South Gate High, South 
Gate, Calif. 
THE CARDINAL, Westwood High, Westwood, N.J. 


601 to 900 Pupils 


Orange High, East 


Mass. 


Medalist 
THE SHAWNEE, New Cumberland High, New 
Cumberland, Pa. 
THE BARKER, Bradford High, Bradford, Pa. 
BEARFAX, Bear River High, Tremonton, Utah 
SHAMROCK, St. Vincent High, Akron, O. 
LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Pa. 


First Place 
THE LOCK, Lockport High, Lockport, III. 
THE LOG, Cadillac High, Cadillac, Mich. 
THE TELESCOPE, Gallileo High, San Francisco, 


Calif 

THE PETREAN, St. Peter’s High, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

POLARIS, Freeport High, Freeport, Ill. 

THE CANON LOG, Canonsburg High, Canons- 
burg, Pa. 

THE OWL, Paris High, Paris, Tex. 

CHIMROCK, Hollidaysburg High, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 





Nine 








ANCHOR, Anchorage High, Anchorage, Alaska 

THE SILVERSWORD, Maui High, Maui, Hawaii 

THE VALLEY GREEN, Passaic Valley Regional 
School, Little Falls, N.J. 

ARISTA, Great Neck High, Great Neck, N.Y. 

THE OLYMPIAN, Marietta High, Marietta, Ga. 

PRIDWEN, Catholic High, Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE TRUMPET, Aquinas High, LaCrosse, Wisc. 

THE KEWANITE, Kewanee High, Kewanee, IIl. 

THE ACORN, Oakwood High, Dayton, O. 

KELVIN YEARBOOK, Kelvin High, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 

os’ ame Rocky High, Rocky 

ILEX, Woodland High, Woodland, Calif. 

CROSSROADS, Brighton High, Rochester, N.Y. 

THE COCOON, C. S. Coon School, Wilson, N.C. 

GRANGER, La Grange High, La Grange, Ga. 

THE CRIER, Boardman School, Youngstown, O. 

Second Place 

TRIBUTE, Stephens High, Rumford, Maine 

PURPLE AND GOLD, Gordon Bell High, Winni- 
peg, Canada 

PUFFS AND PATCHES, Covington High, Cov- 
ington, Va. 

STYLUS, Windber High, Windber, Pa. 

THE WESTERNER, Western High, Washington, 


D.C. 
AZALEA, Analy Union High, Sebastopol, Calif. 
WILEYAN, Wiley High, Terre Haute, Ind. 
UNALYI, Souderton High, Souderton, Pa. 
CYNOSURE ANNUAL, Central High, 


N.D. 
PORTICO, Wappinger School, 
pingers Falls, N.Y. 
THE CREST, E. C. Glass High, Lynchburg, Va. 
THE PORTRAIT, Fort Plain High, Fort Plain, 


SrS. High, Browns- 


Mount Mount, 


Fargo, 


Central Wap- 


N.Y. 
ON-THE-MON, Brownsville 
ville. Pa. 
THE SHALERSQUE, Shaler High, Glenshaw, Pa. 
ATHENA Essex County Vocational School, 
Newark, N.J. 
THE TARTAN, Clifford J. Scott School, 
Orange, N.J 
RETROSPECT, Penns Grove Reg. High, Penns 
Grove, N.J. 
THE DRAGON, Warren High, Warren, Pa. 
TIOT, Norwood Sr. High, Norwood, Mass. 
IVY TOWER, Dunkirk High, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
HARBOR HILL LIGHT, Roslyn High, Roslyn 
Heichts, N.Y. 
PURPLE & GOLD, Garfield High, Garfield, N.Y. 
Third Place 
GRAND FINALE, Long Branch High, 
Branch, N.J. 
301 to 600 Pupils 
Medalist 
THE HARPOON, Harlan High, Harlan, Ia. 
THE CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High, Magna, Utah 
THE BRONCO, Denton High, Denton, Tex. 
SAGHALIE, Reed High, Sholton, Wash. 
KA LAMA HAWAII, Lahainaluna High, Lahaina, 
Maui, Hawaii 
SIBYLLINE, Mt. Carmel High, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
, Jersey Community High, Jerseyville, Ill. 
THE STYLUS, Decatur Girls’ High, Decatur, Ga. 
CADMEA, Bristol High, Bristol, Tenn. 
First Place 
THE GRIG, Minden High, Minden, La. 
BALCOALA, Baldwin County High, Bay Min- 


ette, Ala. 
ARTESIAN, Martinsville High, Martinsville, Ind. 
EXCALIBUR, Crown Point High, Crown Point, 


East 


Long 


uy 


Ind. 
KLAHIAM, Ellensburg High, Ellensburg, Wash. 
THE TORCH, &.. Ladislaus High, Detroit, Mich. 
JONESITE, Junes Comm. High, Chicago, IIl. 
BEXLEO, Bexley High, Columbus, O. 
PONTIO, Pontiac Twp. High, Pontiac, Ill. 
ORACLE, Malverne High, Malverne, N.Y. 
| LILY, AND IVY, Milford High, Milford, 


THE : KEYS, Pope Pius XII High, Passaic, N.Y. 

MAROON AND BLACK, Mahanoy City High, 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 

ee Bernards High, Bernardsville, 

SPUR, Mission High, Boston, Mass. 

SAYVILLE SENIOR, Sayville High, Sayville, 
LL, N.Y. 

J. C. ANNUAL, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 

GRADUATE, Bangor High, Bangor, Pa. 

HURRI-KANE, Kane High, Kane, Pa. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Jersey Shore, HiHgh, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 

— Wellesley High, Wellesley Hills, 

NORISCOPE North Huntington Twp. High, 

SCHUY-LOG, Philip Schuyler High, Albany, N.Y. 

THE PORTAL, Richland Twp. High, Geistown, Pa. 

CENTRALIAN, Southwestern Central School, 


Lakewood, N.Y. 
Second Place 


ACCOLADE, eter Scranton 
Scranton, 
— Saliersville-Perkasie High, 


Immaculate Conception High, 


Catholic High, 


Perkasie, 


NAUTILUS, Waterville Sr. High, Waterville, Me. 

THE COMET, Nazareth Area Joint Sr. High, 
Nazareth, Pa. 

—— Valley Vocational Sr. High, Fair- 
‘ax, 

THE ee Saugerties Public School, Sau- 


gert ae 
ANCORA, Hazle Township High, Hazleton, Pa. 


Sergmanm, Mechanicville High, Mechanicville, 
ROSA MYSTIC, York Catholic High, York, Pa. 


— DIAMOND, Centerville High, Centerville, 
a. 

UNIQUITY ECHO, Milton High, Milton, Mass. 
CRIMSON, Edgerton High, Edgerton, Wisc. 
ECHO, Deep River Valley High, Blooming Glen, 


Pa. 
WILDCAT’S ECHO, 


Hardee County High, Wau- 
chula, Fla. 
a Grant Community High, Ingle- 
side, Ill. 
DU PONTIAN, DuPont High, Belle, W.Va. 
EL VAQUERO, Livermore Union High, Liver- 


more, Calif. 

THE PIRATEER, Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High, 
Oceanside, Calif. 

THE AXE, Payette High, Payette, Idaho 

CHERRY AND WHITE, Brighton High, Brighton, 
Colo. 

THE HOOT, Park Ridge High, Park Ridge, N.J. 

THE GROWLER, Thomasville High, Thomasville, 
N.C. 

THE TORCH, Central Bucks High, Doyleston, Pa. 

Third Place 

BUILDERS OF TOMORROW, Technical and 
cational High, Paterson, N.J. 

THE MIRROR, Ilion High, Ilion, N.Y. 

THE RECORD, Montpelier High, Montpelier, 

THE MEMO, St. Mary’s Catholic High, 
Mary’s Pa. 

CUPRITE, Bisbee High, Bisbee, Ariz. 

VERITAS, St. Mary’s High, Rutherford, N.J. 

THE STUDENT, Franklin Academy, Malone, N.Y. 

ZENITH, Weehawken High, Weehawken, N.J. 

Third Place 

THE NUGGET, Baker High, Baker, Ore. 

THE OWL, Madawaska High, Madawaska, Me. 

LAUREATE, Hendersonville High, Hendersonville, 


Vo- 


Vt. 
St. 


N.C 
REFLECTIONS, Slatington High, Slatington, Pa. 
BULLDOG, Gridley Union High, Gridley, Calif. 
ARGONAUT, Garden Grove Union High, Garden 
Grove, Calif. 
THE ANGELUS, Leavitt Institute, Turner Center, 


Me. 
Fourth Place 

NORTHERN LIGHT, North Attleboro High, North 

Attleboro, Mass. 

300 or Less Pupils 
Medalist 

THE WICKIUP, Litchfield High, Litchfield Park, 

Ariz. 
MELTING POT, LeRoy High, LeRoy, Il. 
CO-ED-WORD, St. Edward’s High, Elgin, Ill. 
AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon High, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
First Place 
LA REVISTA, Maricopa High, Maricopa, Calif. 
CRUSADER, St. Bernardine’s High, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 
KAYHI, Ketchikan High, Ketchikan, Alaska 
LABARUM, St. Mary’s Cathedral High, Saginaw, 
Mich. 
SCOTTLAND YEARBOOK, Scottland Commercial 
High, Scottland, Ill. 
=. —— Father Ryan High, Nashville, 


THE. BANNER, Livermore Falls High, Livermore 
Falls, 
HILLTOP. “ECHO, Somersworth High, 


worth N.H. 
AQUILO, Northeast Joint High, North East, Pa. 


IN RETROSPECT, Groton Central School, Groton, 


Somers- 


N.Y. 
PERISCOPE, Oakmont High, Oakmont, Pa. 
SCHOLASTIC, Sts. Philip and James, Phillips- 


burg, N.J. 
PEBBLES. St. John’s Academy, Rensselaer, N.Y. 
NENAMESECK, Ware High, Ware, Mass. 
TANAWAN, Paradise High, Paradise, Pa. 
OLYMPIAN, Biddeford High, Biddeford, Me. 
Second Place 
MAROON & WHITE, Memorial School, Arlington, 
Vt. 
PAULETTE, St. Paul’s High, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
a - nea Carpenteria High, Carpenteria, 


THE. “PORCH, Stafford High, Stafford Springs, 
Con 
NATTAKEESETT, Pembroke High, 


Mass. 
STEPPING STONE, Bayport High, Bayport, N.Y. 
CARAVAN, West Pittston High, West Pittston, 


Pembroke, 


Pa. 
= ae East Rockaway High, East Rock- 
N 
THE *MARILOGUE, St. Mary’s High, Annapolis, 


CLAVIS, Florence High, Florence, N.J. 
PORTRAIT, High, Fort Plains, N.Y. 

Third Place 
ena. Councill Training School, Normal, 


REG-O-ALA, Holt High, Burlington, N.C. 
HI-WAYS, Wadesboro High, Wadesboro, N.C. 
MEMOIR, New Knoxville High, New Knoxville, oO 
LAMPREY, Newmarket High, Newmarket, N.H. 
INK POT, Calhoun School, New York, N.Y. 
CROZIER, St. Canice High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE CREST, Falmouth High, Portland, Me. 
BEACON, Plainville High, Plainville, Conn. 
COMMENTATOR, N. Bennington High, N. Ben- 


nington, Vt. 
Fourth Place 
Se PRIDE, Stony High, Stony Point, 





LOeete, New Holland High, New Holland, 
a. 
= rae, Read 


THE HATTER, Hatfield Pennsylvania High, Hat. 
MAHRUD, Durham High, Durham, Conn 
PROUTIAN, Prouty High, Spencer, "fens. 
—— AIAN, Sts. Peter & Paul High, Waterloo 
KREST, Keithsburg High, Keithsburg, III. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
2501 or More Pupils 
TAFT SENIO ies 
4a, ae R, January, W. H. Taft 
re SENIOR, June, W. H. Taft High, 


AURORA, January, T. Jefferson High, 


St. Peter’s Cathedral High, 


High, 
Bronx, 
Brooklyn, 


SENIOR RECORDER, Boys’ High, Brook] 
SPOTLIGHT, January, J. Richman “High. ne 


York, N.Y. 
A. Jackson High, 


PIONEER, June, 
N.Y. 
ane Brooklyn Tech. High, 


St. Albans, 


Brooklyn, 


Second Place 
June, J. Richman High, New York, 


A. Jackson High, St. Albans, 


SPOTLIGHT, 
>. 

PIONEER, January, 
N.Y. 


— RA, June, Thomas Jefferson High, Brook. 
yn . 

THE ORIOL .E, January, E. Childs High, Bronx, 
ry ee, June, E. Childs High, Brooklyn, 
1501 to 2500 Pupils 

i aed d Medalist 

ELM TREE, Hillhouse High, New Haven, Conn, 

: = First Place : 

i RREEOOR. Hartford Public High, Hartford 
onn. 

THE DOME, Pittsfield High, Pittsfield, Mass. 


CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Second Place 
ORIOLE, Lushwick High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE OAK, June and January, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


LOOM, Straub se Teh 
raubenmueller High, St 
«Dew yon ae ig raubenmueller, 
sARGOYLE, January and J Fl 
Pee ae d June, ushing High, 
901 to 1500 Pupils 


Medalist 
FERRIS WHEEL, June, J. J. Ferris High, Jer 
sey City, N.J. 


Royal Oak High, 


First Place 


RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Boston, 








































































ass. 
SILVER LAMP, J. E. Burke High, Boston, Mas. 
FERRIS WHEEL, January, J. J. evvis High 
Jersey City, N.J. 
T — ORACLE, Wakefield High, Wakefield, 
ass. 
CATHOLICON, Catholic Central High, Troy, NY. 
SECOND PLACE 
ANNUAL, Holyoke High, Holyoke, Mass. 
BULKELEY CLASSBOOK, Bulkeley High, Hart 
ford, Conn. 
TUSITALA, Nashua Senior High, Nashua, NE 
601 to 900 Pupils 


First Place 
RECALL, Quakertown High, Quakertown, Pa 
WEPAWAUG, Milford High, Milford, Conn. 


Second Place 
ORACLE, Edward Little High, Auburne, Me. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
2501 or More Pupils 


Medalist 
= FALCON, N. E. Catholic High, Philadelphis 
‘a. 
First Place 
THE SeTITAm, Tuscon Senior High, Tuseo 


Ari 
KE KIAAINA, W. Rider Farrington High, He 

lulu, Hawaii 

1501 to 2500 Pupils 
Medalist 

THE BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High, # 

lulu, T.H. 

First Place 

JOHNNY REB, South High, Denver, Colo. 
OUR GOLDEN YEARS, Stamford High, § 


ford, Conn. 

THE INDIAN, Shawnee Mission High, Me 
Kans. 

THE WESTERNER, W. Phoenix High, Phoenil 
Ariz. 


THE ARXAIMA, Senior High, Reading, Pa 

THE TATLER, William Penn Sr. High, ¥ 
Pa. 

THE CALDRON, Cleveland Heights High, 
land Heights, O. 
























































Te 





The School Press Rew 








Second Place 
Coral Gables High, 





CAVALEON, Coral 
High, 


que, FORESTER, Forest Park High, 


Gables, 





Fla 
CLIPPER, Patterson Park Sr. Baltimore, 






Baltimore, 





Md. 
THE BEEHIVE, Senior High, New Britain, Conn. 
THE OWL, Fresno High, Fresno, Calif. 
Third Place 
NORWESTER, Northwestern High, Detroit, Mich. 
GARNET AND WHITE, Sweeney High, Bayonne, 


N.J. 
POLY TECH, 












Benson Polytechnic High, Port- 
land, Ore. 
901 to 1500 Pupils 
h, Medalist 
PINE TREE, Bethesda Chevy Chase High, Beth- 





esda, Md. 

NUGGET, Butler High, Butler, N.J. 
THESAURUS, Union-Endicott High, 
N.Y. 

POW-WOW, Istrouma High, Baton Rouge. La. 
TECH TIGER, Technical High, Springfield, Mass. 
First Place 
PUNCH AND JUDY, Eastern High, Washington, 

D.C 








Endicott, 






JACKSONIAN, Stonewall Jackson High, Charles- 
ton, 

SIL VERL OG ‘UE, Montgomery Blair High, Silver 
Springs, Md. 

COYOTE, Wichita Falls Sr. 






High, Wichita Falls, 


Tex. 

CUB ANNUAL, University of Detroit High, De- 
troit, Mich. 

GOLDEN SPIKE, Weber High, Ogden, Utah 
NEXUS, Baldwin High, Baldwin, N.Y. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, W. Wilson High, Cam- 
den, N.J. 

CARDINAL, Lincoln High, Portland, Ore. 

THE JOPLIMO, Joplin High, Joplin, Mo. 

THE CREST, Peoria High, Peoria, Ill. 

THE TORCH, New London High, New London, 










nn, 





Conn. 
JANUS, East Hartford High, East Hartford, Conn. 
SUN DIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, N.J. 
Second Place 
THE MONAD, Belleville High, Belleville, N.J. 
THE BACONIAN, Bridgeton High, Bridgeton, 





ord, 






S. 
V or- 






N.J. 
EL ee, Monterey Union High, Monterey, 
Calif. 
EDSONIAN, South Side High, Elmira, N.Y. 
era LUCIAN, St. Lucie Co. High, Ft. Pierce, 
Fla 
HI-WAY, Teaneck High, Teaneck, N.J. 
PERISCOPE, Perth Amboy High, Perth Amboy, 


N.J. 
ORIENT, East High, Rochester, N.Y. 
PROMENADE, C. E. Corton High, Yonkers, N.Y. 
THE YELLOW JACKET, T. Jefferson High, Port 
Arthur, Tex. 
CARDINAL, Santa Cruz High, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
SKYLINE, United Township High, East Moline, 






Ligh, 







aller, 
Ligh, 













Til. 

CROSSROADS, Vincentian Institute, Albany, N.Y. 
THE LOG, Lincoln Park High, Detroit, Mich. 
JOHN QUILL, Marshall High, Rochester, N.Y. 


Third Place 
FAIRFIELDIANA, R. Ludlowe High, Fairfield, 


Conn 
PILOT WHEEL, P. Banning High, Wilmington, 
HELIOS ANNUAL, Central High, Grand Rapids, 


PEAL, Orange High, Orange, N.J. 
SPECTATOR, Wayne High, Wayne, Mich. 
— Rome Free Academy, Rome, 


EL OROSO, San Jacinto High, Houston, Tex. 

601 to 900 Pupils 

Medalist 

OTAKNAM, Mankato High, Mankato, Minn. 
WILDCAT, Johnson City High, Johnson City, N.Y. 
191 CARNETEER, Haddon Heights High, Had- 
don Heights, N.Y. 
KE KUHIAU, Kauai High, Lihue, T.H. 


First Place 
eal, Dunbar Township High, Leisoning, 


mE LOG, Freehold High, Freehold, N.J. 

BRAINONIAN, Washington School, 
inn 

FORUM, Lockport High, Lockport, N.Y. 

ORACLE, Abington High, Abington, Pa. 

GAGASHOAN, East Rochester High, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

DEN, Vestal Central School, Vestal, N.Y. 

RED AND GRAY, Sweetwater Union High, Na- 

tional City, Calif. 

—s AND GREY, D. Bennett High, Kings- 

‘enn. 
THE OLMOS, Alamo Heights High, San An- 


tonio, Tex. 

THE CHRONICLE, High, Webster, 

TOWER, Whitefish Bay High, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Second Place 

PROFILE, Glen Cove High, Glen Cove, N.Y. 

THE EXIT, Nutley High, Nutl ley, N.J. 

CONRADIAN, Conrad High, Wood Crest, Del. 

EEWOIRS, Dundalk High, Dundalk, 
HOES, Boonton High, Boonton, N.J. 

The TOR 


RCH, Torrance High, Torrance, Calif. 
SEARCHLIGHT, Minot High, Minot, N.D 















Pa. 







Me. 








lel phis, 






Brainard, 







East 











Bartlett 

















November, 1951 

















a - St. 
REVERI ES 


John Cathedral High, Milwaukee, 


, Dumont High, Dumont, N.J. 


Third Place 
cam anee. Middletown High, Middletown, 
Sonn. 


ALEMBIC, Madison High, Madison, N.J. 
301 to 600 Pupils 


Medalist 

ECHOES, Hamburg High, Hamburg, N.Y. 
TOMAHAWK, Jamesburg High, Jamesburg, N.J. 
LION, Red Lion High, Red Lion, Pa. 

First Place 
see eae. Elizabeth City High, Elizabeth 
THE KEYS, St. Peter’s High, Staten Island, N.Y. 
THE PIONEER, Fort Lee High, Ft. Lee, N.J. 
THE ANTLER, Tivy High, Kerrville, Tex. 
DARIANNUS, Darien High, Darien, Conn. 





What Do They Cost? 


In response to many inquiries con- 
cerning the price which students are 
asked to pay for yearbooks, a number 
were drawn at random from all classi- 
fications, with the following findings: 

For public high schools, the prices 
ranged from $2.50 to $5.50. 


For private secondary schools and 


junior colleges, they ranged from $4.50 
to $12. 


One large private school also pub- 
lished 100 “DeLuxe” copies for which 
they asked $100 each. 


THE ITHACANSIAN, Ithaca High, Ithaca, Mich. 
THE STEELHEAD, The Dolleg High, Dolleg, 


Ore 
WOODCHIPS, Woodston High, Woodston, N.J. 
RED AND BLACK, Glen Falls Sr. High, Glen 
Falls, N.Y. 
PENNSMAN, Pennsbury High, Fallsington, Pa. 
BRICKS AND IVY, Milne School, Albany, N.Y. 
THE MONTI, Monticello High, Monticello, N.Y. 
SPENDTHRIFT, Oceanside High, Oceanside, N.Y. 
—— . Lampeter Township High, Lampe- 
MICHAELIAN FOOTPRINTS, St. Michaels High, 
Union City, N.J. 
QUO VADIS, Sayreville High, Sayreville, N.J. 
THE CLIPPER, Clayton High, Clayton, N.J. 
EBB-TIDE, Point Pleasant Beach High, Point 
Pleasant, N.J. 
THE VISTA, Holy Family High, Denver, Colo. 
THE DELONIAN, Delone Catholic High, Me- 
Sherrystown, Pa. 
IMMACULATA, 


Immaculate Conception High, 
Montclair, N.J. 


Second Place 


SALESIAN, St. F. DeSales High, Utica, N.Y. 
— COLLIS, Providence High, Providence, 


R 
BLUE PECONIC, Riverhead High, Riverhead, N.Y. 
KOKILLIAN, Cobleskill Central School, Coble- 
skill, N.Y. 
CRUSADER, Edgewood High, Madison, Wisc. 
PURPLE B, Bogota High, Bogota, N.J. 
ay PIRATE, Pearl River High, Pearl River, 


THE RAM, Highland High, Gastonian, N.C. 
THE MUSTANG, King City Union High, King 
City, Calif. 
_—- Derry Township High, Yeagers- 
town, Pa. 
TIGER, Senior High, Marshfield, Wisc. 
THE TIGER, Sterling High, Sterling, Colo. 
KETTLE, Ketterlinus High, St. Augustine, Fla. 
THE TOP, Summitt High, Summitt, N.J. 
PORTAL, Port Leyden Central, Port Leyden, N.Y. 
— Ridgefield Park High, Ridgefield Park, 


MEMENTO, Hancock Place High, Lemay, Mo. 
OPTIMIST, Forest Grove Union High, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 
Third Place 
TP peD AND BLACK, Stevens High, Claremont, 


THE BRIDGE, Concord High, Concord, Mass. 
THE SOTOYOMAN, Healdsburg High, Healds- 
burg, Calif. 


REMINISCENCE, Harrison High, Harrison, N.Y. 

CRIMSON AND BLUE, Peekskill High, Peek- 
skill, N.Y. 

THE HUB, Ellsworth High, Ellsworth, Wisc. 

THE GREEN QUILL, Pleasantville High, Pleas- 
antville, N.Y. 








THE 


27, 


REED, St. 


John the Baptist, 
Pa. 


Philadelphia 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
300 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 
SHEYENNE, Senior High, Valley City, N.D. 
= TUPEK, Forrest-Strawn-Wing High, Forrest, 


First Place 
PANTHER, Washougal High, Washougal, Wash. 
MEMORIES IN BLUE, Luxemburg High, Luxem- 
burg, Wisc. 
THE SHIELD, Smithfield High, Smithfield, N.C. 
CHIMES, Washburn Rural High, Topeka, Kans. 
SANDBUR, Adams-Friendship High, Adams, Wisc. 
QUATRAIN, Middlebury High, Middlebury, Vt. 
THE GREEN YEARS, Westwood High, Westwood, 


Mass. 
LODESTAR, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Tampa, 
Fl 


a. 
TORCH ’51, Riverside High, Riverside, N.J. 
LYMEN, Old Lyme High, Old Lyme, Conn. 
MARIAN, St. Mary’s Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SALESIAN, De Sales High, Geneva, N.Y. 
MEMORIES, Sacred Heart Academy, Tampa, Fla. 
Second Place 
KANILLIS, Kansas High, Kansas, III. 
CROSIER, Rosecrans High, Zanesville, O. 
BORGIAN, St. Francis Borgia, Washington, Mo. 
MEM-ERIE, Erie High, Erie, Kans. 
MARSENGOLD, Sharon High, Sharon, Mass. 
PINDARIAN, St. Luke’s High, Hohokus, N.J. 
ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High, Auburn, N.Y. 
SAGA, Congers High, Congers, N.Y. 
KAMARGO, Black River High, Black River, N.Y. 
THE HUGUENOT, New Paltz High, New Paltz, 


N.Y. 
VINCONIAN, St. Vincent de Paul High, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


ECHSONIAN, Elmira Catholic High, Elmira, N.Y. 
ROSARLAN, Most Holy Rosary, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Third Place 


EL LOBO, Lopez High, Lopez, Was 
THE CAMEL, Camppbell County High, Gillette, 


Wyo 
THE. “WARRIOR, Weeping Water Public School, 
Weeping Water, Nebr. ; 
—, PANTHERS, Gove Rural High, Gove, 
Kan . 
ECHOES OF CLHS, Camp Liberty High, Jenkins- 
ville, S.C. 
COUNCILOR, Council Rock High, Newtown, Pa. 
THE TORCH, Riverside High, Riverside, N.J. 
— New Canaan High, New Canaan, 


Con 
BELLS OF ST. MARY’S, St. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Mary’s Academy, 


Fourth Place 
BEATUS, St. Margaret’s High, Bayon La Batro, 


Ala. 
SPUDDIGGERS, Gilcrest High, Gilcrest, Colo. 
THE WARRIOR, Ketchum School, Ketchum, Okla. 
DUCIS SUMIS, Darien High, Darien, Wisc. 
Se Leland & Gray Seminary, Town- 
shend 
HIGHTSTONIAN, Hightstown High, Hightstown, 


N.J. 
DOVERIAN, Dover Plains High, Dover Plains, 
N.Y. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASS BOOKS 
2501 or More Pupils 


First Place 
THE RECORD, January, West Philadelphia High, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE RECORD, June, West Philadelphia High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

TRAILMARKER, January, J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

TRAILMARKER, June, J. Bartram High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Bartram High, 


901-1500 Pupils 


First Place 
COG ’N PEN, Central Tech. and Commercial High, 
Newark, N.J. 
MEMORIES, Bloomfield High, Bloomfield, N.J. 


601-900 Pupils 


Medalist 
OUR ECHO, Spalding High, Barre, Vt. 


Second Place 
ABERJONA, Winchester High, Winchester, Mass. 


301-600 Pupils 


First Place 
RETINA, Springfield Township High, Philadelphia, 


‘a. 
— Saint Barnabas High, Bronx, 


300 or Less Pupils 
First Place 
MEMORIA, Upper Moreland High, Willow Grove, 


Pa. 
SAGITTA, Suffield High, Suffield, N.Y. 


Second Place 
—— Central Falls High, Central Falls, 


Third Place 
HARTFORD KEY, Hartford High, White River 
Junction, Vt. 





Eleven 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 


SCOPE, Royalton-Hartland Central, Middleport, 


N.Y. 
ROSMARIAN, Lancas- 


ter, Pa. 


Lancaster Catholic High, 


Second Place 
ODESSANNEAN, Odessa Central, Odessa, N.Y. 
THE MAC, McGaw Central, McGaw, N.Y. 
SPOTLIGHT, Clymer Central, Clymer, N.Y. 
Third Place 
THE TRU-CE, Trumansburg Central, Trumans- 
burg, N.Y. 
EMERALD, Yorktown Heights High, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y. 
ODYSSEY, Homer Central School, Homer, N.Y. 
CENTRALIAN, South Otselia Central, South Ot- 
selia, N.Y. 
Fourth Place 
SCHOOL MEMORIES, Newark Valley 
Newark Valley, N.Y. 
GEORGIAN, Lake George Central, 
N.Y. 


Central, 


Lake George, 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
THE DELAWARE, Delaware 
Calicoon, N. 
TRIPLE TERRACE, 
Greenwood, N. 
OPUS 51, Shorburne Central, Sherburne, N.Y. 
O-NONDA-O, Nunda Central School, Nunda, N.Y. 
ORIOLE, Bethlehem Central High, Delmar, N.Y. 
AMARIAH, Morrisville-Eaton, Morrisville, N.Y. 
MEMOIRS, Ravena-Cooymans Central, Ravena, 
N.Y. 
GARGOYLE, Cuba Central, Cuba, N.Y. 
THE HILLTOP, Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Cen- 
tral, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 
ee Schoharie Central, Schoharie, 
= 


HAMILTONIAN, Hamilton 
N. Y. 


Valley Central, 


Greenwood Central School, 


Central, Hamilton, 
Second Place 


REVUE, Elba Central School, Elba, 


N.Y. 
SIDWAY LOG, Charlotte Sidway, Grand Island, 


Alexander, 


N.Y. 
THE HAYSEED, Alexander Central, 
N 


ee 

ONISTAGRAWAN, Middleburgh Central, Middle- 
burgh, N.Y. 

ROLL CALL, Leavenworth Central, Wolcott, N.Y. 

OUR —~* PARADE, Port Byron Central, Port 
Bryon, N.Y. 

THE HACKENSACK, Warrensburg High, War- 
rensburg, N.Y. 

BAGEL, Victor Central, Victor, N.Y. 

MAROON & WHITE, Chateaugay Central, 
eaugay, N.Y 

GANATAUGA, Richfield Springs Central, Rich- 
field Springs, N.Y. 

OTSQUAGAN, Van Hornesville Central, Van 
Hornesville, N.Y. 

PORTAL, Port Leyden Central, Leyden, 
N.Y. 


Chat- 


Port 


Third Place 
NERIAN, Catholic High, Pensacola, Fla. 
LA LIBERTE, Brocton Central, Brocton, N.Y. 
REFLECTOR, Gilboa-Conesville, Gilboa, N.Y. 
SLIPPERTONIAN, Dolgeville Central, Dolgeville, 


N.Y. 

CHEMADON, Earlville Central School, Earlville, 
N.Y. 

THE ANTLER, East-Deer-Frazer High, Creighton, 
Pa. 

MAROON & GOLD, Whitney Point Central, Whit- 
ney Point, N. 

REFLECTOR, Sidney Central, Sidney, N.Y. 

MEMOIR, Berne-Knox Central, Berne, N.Y. 

Marathon, 


MARATHONIAN, Marathon Central, 
N.Y. 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
VOLSUNG, Downey Union High, Downey, Cal. 
BRUIN, Bolton High, Alexandria, La 
ECHO, Bedford High, Bedford, Pa. 
— Scarsdale High, 


N.Y. 
MEMOIRS, Yeadon High, Yeadon, Pa. 
AMPTENNIAN, Northhampton Area Joint High, 
Northhampton, Pa. 
ORATOR, P. Henry High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CLIPPER’S LOG, Oxon Hill High, Washington, 


D.C. 
= — Ottawa Hills High, Grand Rapids, 
ich. 
GOLDEN MEMORIES, Rule High, 
‘enn. 
ARCHIVE, Ridley Township High, a, Pa. 
CARILLON, Irwin High, Irwin, 
——— Berlin-Brothers Valley ‘High, Berlin, 
STAGECOACH, Rye High, Rye, N.Y. 


STATOR, Corning Free Academy, Corning, N.Y. 
ena Columbia High, East Greenbush, 


Scarsdale, 


Knoxville, 


N.Y. 
KING JACK, Webb City High, Webb City, Mo. 


First Place 
REMINISCOR, Shanley High, Fargo, N.D. 


Twelve 


Second Place 
PINNACLE, Exeter High and Robinson Seminary, 


Exeter, N. 
ALHAMBRA, ” Washington High, Tarry- 
Bath, N.Y. 


town, N.Y. 
HAVERLINGUIST, Haverling High, 
PELICAN, Pelham Memorial High, Pelham, N.Y. 
IN MEMORIA, West York High, York, Pa. 
DELHI, Willis High, Delaware, OU. 


TALBOT, Hampton Township High, Allison Park, 


Irving 


Pa. 
WEAVER, Leaksville High, Leaksville, 
SWIRL, Dover High, Dover, O. 

THE MAROON, Menominee High, Mich. 
ILIUM, Capt. Jack Joint High, Mount Union, Pa. 
Third Place 

MOHAWK, Moravia High, Moravia, Iowa. 

ANNUAL, High School of Montreal, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

CATONIAN, Catonsville High, Catonsville, Md. 

WESTWARD HO, West High, Madison, Wisc. 

JENKINTONIAN, Jenkintown High, Jenkintown, 


Pa. 
LE SOUVENIR, Audubon High, Audubon, N.Y. 
Fourth Place 
Gouverneur High, 


N.C. 


Gouverneur, 


DEANONIAN, 
N.Y. 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
Se “een S. Broward High, Holly- 


Fila. 
KA NANI HONOKAA, Honokaa Iligh and Ele- 
mentary, Honokaa, Hawaii. 
MONROYAN, Neville High, Monroe, La. 
SCRAPS, F. E. Bellows High, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
THE LORE, Lewistown Joint High, Lewistown, 


Pa. 
JOHN JAY, Katonah Public, Katonah, N.Y. 
CORDON, St. Joseph High, Camden, N.J. 
ORACLE, Carlisle High, Carlisle, Pa. 
CO-HI-AN, Cortland High, Cortland, N.Y. 
ORACLE, Carlisle High, Carlisle, Pa. 
THE ATHENIAN, Athens High, Athens, Pa. 
ARISTA, Brockport High, Brockport, N.Y. 
CONWANESQUAN, Conwanesque Valley 
Schools, Westfie!d, Pa. 
SPOKESMAN, Strong-Vincent High, Erie, Pa. 
LE SOUVENIR, Eastchester High, Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
Second Place 
LEILEHUA, Leilehua High, Wahiawa, Oshu, T.H. 
PANTHER TRAILS, Amphitheater, Tuscon, Ariz. 
THE ECHO, Central Kitsap High, Silverdale, 
Wash. 

T TANKA, Buffalo High, Buffalo, 

—- Buffalo High, Buffalo, 

i 

a - ag s 
wick, 

PIETY HILL MEMORIES, Reynolds Community, 
Reynolds, Ill. 

SMITHSONIAN, Smith High, Atlanta, Ga. 

ARROW, Leander R. Peck, Barrington, R.I. 

— AND BLACK, Central High, Phoenix City, 

a. 

SPEEDETTE, Speedway High, Indianapolis, Ind. 

THE JUNCTION, Gretna High, Gretna, Va. 

TATTLER, Bloomfield High, Bloomfield, Conn. 

oo Catholic Central High, Detroit, 
Mich. 

GOLDEN C, Cranford High, Cranford, N.J. 

1951 SAYRENADE, Sayre Area District High, 
Sayre, Pa. 

ee Sea Cliff High, Sea Cliff, 


HALF MOON, Tappan Zee High, Piermont, N.Y. 

KALENDS, Delaware Academy, Delhi, N.Y. 

THE CLARKER, Clark High, Roselle, N.J. 

SUNNYSIDE, Irvington High, Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. 

THROUGH THE YEARS, Port Jervis High, Port 
Jervis, N.Y. 


= E 


Joint 


Minn. 
Minn. 
BLACK, 


Brunswick High, Bruns- 


Third Place 
MEMORIES, Horace Mann High, Maryville, Mo. 
PERANNOS, Flushing High, Flushing, Mich. 
GARDEN ECHO, Garden High, Oakwood, Va. 
HAMILTONIAN, Hamilton High, S. Hamilton, 
M 


ass. 

ARDSLEYAN, Ardsley High, Ardsley, N.Y. 
ROBT. MORRIS, Morrisville High, Morrisville, Pa. 
WILSONIAN, Wilson High, West Lawn, Pa. 
PERLINGER, Dobbs Ferry High, Dobbs Ferry, 


N.Y. 
NEDLAW, Walden High, Walden, N.Y. 


Fourth Place 
SPOTLIGHT, Elgin High, Elgin, Neb. 
SAMPLER, Bellowes Falls High, Bellows Falls, 


Vt. 
ns X Jana Bedford Hills High, Bedford Hills, 


DUPLICATED YEARBOOKS 
Second Place 
PIETY HILL MEMORIES, Reynolds Comm. 
School, Reynolds, Ill. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 


VIKING LOG, Paramount Junior High, Para- 
mount, Calif. 


—* ALBUM, Lincoln Junior High, Rockford, 


First Place 


— LOG, Leland Junior High, Chevy-Chase, 


COMET, Webber Junior High, Saginaw, Mich. 
SAN MIGUEL, 


Memorial Junior High, San 
Diego, Calif. 


SNOWDEN YEARBOOK, Snowden Junior 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BOOSTER, Central Junior High, Allentown, Pa, 


Second Place 
JUNIOR REPUBLIC, Harrison-Morton 
High, Allentown, Pa. 
THE ECHO, M. A. Gallagher 
minster, Mass. 


High, 


Junior 


Junior High, Leo. 
Third Place 
METCALF ANNUAL, Metcalf 
Holyoke, Mass. 
THE DIARY, Junior 


Junior 


High, 
High, Skowhegan, Me. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
MAYWOODIAN, Maywood School, Maywood, N.J, 


LITTLE FORDS, Havertown Township Junior 
High, Havertown, Pa. 


Second Place 
THE HARVESTER, Libetry High, 


Third Place 
Alfred Vail Junior 


Liberty, Tex. 


THE KEY, 
Plain, N. 
NILESTONES, 


High, 
High, 


Morris 


Niles Junior New York, 


Straus Junior 


N.Y. 
STRAUS STANDARD, High, 


Brooklyn, N.Y 
: Fourth Place 
BLUE & WHITE, Fifth Street High, 
Bangor, Me. 
TREASURE CHEST, Stevenson Junior High, Los 
TowEn’ Calif. 

Kern Junior High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
SHURTLEFF SHAVINGS, Shurtleff Junior High, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
ROOSEVELT LOG, 

Park, N.J. 


Junior 


Roosevelt School, Ridgefield 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
DUPLICATED YEARBOOKS 


en ‘ Fourth Place 
oe SORINLBAN, P. S. 259, Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


: First Place 
a WYOMING, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, 

‘a. 
HILLTOP, Elgin Academy, Elgin, III. 
ba 3 TRIBUTE, Mary Knoll High, Honolulu, 
PILLARS, Wayl ‘— oo 

4L aylanc cademy, Beaver Dam, Wi 
THE BLOTTER, The Kew-Forest School, Forest 


Hills, N.Y. 

RECORD BOOK, Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

GAELS’ TRAIL, St. Mary’s High, Paterson, NJ. 

JOSEPAL, St. Joseph High, West New York, NJ. 

PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s High, Cortland, N.Y. 

CROWN, St. Mary’s Academy, Glens Falls, N.Y. 

Third Place 

PERICON, Detroit University School, 
Pointe, Mich. 

PIONEER, Ramaz High, New York, N.Y. 


Fourth Place 
SPECTATOR, Viand School, Roanoke, Va. 
FRANSALIAN, St. Francis De Sales 
Denve, Colo. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS—SECONDARY 
PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 


Medalist 
SILVER QUILL, Academy of the Holy Name, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
THE SENTRY, Stevens Hoboken Academy, Hoe 


boken, N.J 
First Place 
THE CHIMES, St. John Cathedral High, Pater 


son, N.J. 
1951 BROOKLYN FRIENDS, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TALISMAN, Greer High, Hope Farm, N.Y. 
OLVA, Our Lady of Victory Academy, Lacka- 


wanna, N.Y. 
Mary’s High, Perth Am 


Grosse 


High, 


Brooklyn Friends, 


THE BLUE BOOK, St. 
boy, N. J. 


Second Place 
THE TRIPOD, Thornton Academy, Saco, Me. 
THE TORCH, University School, Bridgeport, 


Conn. 
THE RHODESTER, Rhodes School, New York 
TRINITARIAN, Brownson High, Hackensack, NJ. 
AVE MARIA, ‘St. Mary’s High, Elizabeth, Nd. 
THE ALOYSIAN, St. Aloysius Academy, 


N.Y. 
PENDULUM ECHO, 


nardston, Mass. 


Powers Institute, Ber 


Third Place 


WEATHER VANE, Maumee Valley Country Da 
School, Maumee, O. 


The School Press Review 
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Kingston, 


New York, N.Y. 
Philip's, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Fourth Place 

BEECHWOOD TREE, Scarborough, Scarborough, 


N.Y. 
THE MARYAN, St. Mary’s High, New Haven, 
Conn. 
POVERELLO, St. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


PRIVATE BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
THE BLUE & WHITE, Asheville School, 
ville, N.C. 

THE KENT, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
First Place 
THE PILLAR, Salisburg School, Salisburg, Conn. 
MARQUETAN, Marquette High, Yakima, Wash. 
yHt ANNUAL, Regiopolis Colleze, Kingston, 

Ontario, Canada 
THE LOG, Woodward School, Washington, D.C. 
eos MANNIKIN, Horace Mann, New York, 


N.Y 
CHIMES, St. Vincent Preparatory, Latrobe, Pa. 
CADET, Christian Brothers Academy, Albany, 


N.Y. 
KANTIAN, St. 
Pa. 
THE BOXWOOD, St. 


Spring Grove, Pa. 
STAR, St. 


SENIOR ECHO, Sanborn Seminary, 
H 


N.H. 
SILHOUETTE, Bentley School, 
STATUETTE, St. 


Joseph's, 


Ashe- 


John Kanty Preparatory, Erie, 


Francis Preparatory, 


Joseph's Collegiate Inst., 
ARCHER, Notre 


Oaks, Calif. 


Dame High, Sherman 


Second Place 
THE TOWER, St. epee 


Toronto, Ontario, Canad 
MAROON & WHITE, LaSalle Academy, 


dence, R.I. 
SANCTA MARIA, St. Mary’s Boys’ 


Mass. 
LUCIAN, St. Luke’s High, Carnegie, Pa. 
SKIRMISHER, Fork Union Military Academy, 
Fork Union, Va. 
THE RECALL, Augusta Military Academy, Fort 
Defiance, Va. 
CADE CALL, Bishop 
Academy, Oak Park, 


College School, 
Provi- 


High, Lynn, 


Quarter Junior Military 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
THE POWER, Power Memorial 


York, N.Y. 
at aE, Mt. St. 


New 
Michael’s, New York, 


N.Y. 

CARDINAL’S CALENDAR, Cardinal Hayes High, 
Bronx, N.Y. 

SHEPHERD, Archbishop Stepinac High, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

HI-WAY, Boys’ Catholic High, Malden, Mass. 
IMMACULATA, Trenton Catholic Boys’ High, 
' ‘Trenton, N.J. 


Academy, 


First Place 


eS Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, 


N.Y. 
THE ARCHWAY, Delbarton School, 


N.J. 

CROSSED SABRES, Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa. 

THE CRUSADER, Assumption High, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada 

PREP SHADOWS, St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
IGNATIAN, St. 
LOUGHLINITE, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THE PREVOST, 
Mass. 


Morristown, 


Valley Forge 


John’s Preparatory, 


Ignatius High, Cleveland, O. 
Bishop Laughlin Memorial, 


Msgr. Prevost High, Fall River, 


Second Place 
SHADY SIDE ACADEMIAN, Shady Side Acad- 
emy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE LOG, Flintridge Prep. School for 
Pasadena, Calif. 
THE LOG, Williston 


Mass. 
HARDSCRABBLE, 
Hudson, O. 

THE ARENA, Canisius High, Buffalo, N.Y. 
FLAMBEAU, Marquette High, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 


1%1 TAQUIN, Aquinas High, Chicago, III. 
THE CLARISSIAN, Institute of Notre Dame, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Boys, 
Academy, Easthampton, 


Western Reserve Academy, 


First Place 
= LEAVES, College of St. Albany, 


Nobs & BECKS, The Anna Head School, Ber- 
Mine WOOD, Mother of Mercy School, Cin- 
THE CUPOLA, hn "Vernon “Setinary." Wak 

iE ThYSt, Academy of Notre Dame, Wash- 


ma CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School, Indianap- 


Rose, 


November, 1951 


7 TROUBADOUR, Catholic High, Baltimore, 


M 
ECHOES, Academy 
Lee, N.J. 


of The Holy Angels, Fort 


° Second Place 
DOMINICA, St. Dominic Academy, Jersey City, 


N.J. 
oe BELLS, St. Mary of the Angels, Haddon- 


REFLECTIONS, Villa Maria Academy, 
THE HILL, St. 


n.Y. 
MARYLAWN, Marylawn of the Oranges, South 
Orange, N. 
THE PAPER, “Pape School, Savannah, Ga. 
Se” Mt. St. Mary Academy, 
River, Mas 
PINE NEEDLE, The Grier School, Tyrone, Pa. 
MIRROR, Barnard School for Girls, New York, 


Malvern, 


Joseph Hill Academy, Arrocher, 


Fall 


‘Raend: of Es siiries 


1935 (First Critique and Contest) 105 
1936 157 
1937 187 
1938 229 
1939 261 
1940 261 
1941 . 287 
1942 283 
1943 230 
1944 245 
1945 225 
1946 379 
1947 . 472 
1948 .. 493 
1949 .. 664 
1950 . 831 
1951 


N.Y. 
THE VENTURER, Miss Hewett’s Classes, New 
York, N.Y. 
ECHO DE JESUS-MARIE, Jesus-Mary Academy, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Third Place 
a NOUS, Notre Dame Convent, New York, 


N.Y; 
noe. Sacred Heart of Mary, Bronx, 
VISTAS, St. Nicholas Academy, Buffalo, N.Y. 
HARVEST, Holy Family Academy, Bayonne, N.J. 
THE AUDION, Sacred Heart Academy, Kaimaki, 
Honolulu, T. 
IN | THE PINES. Academy of St. Joseph, Brent- 
VINCENTIAN, St. 
N.J. 
= PORTAL, 
a. 
HIGHLIGHTS, Northfield School, 


Mass. 


Vincent's Academy, Newark, 
Bethlehem, 
East Northfield, 


Moravian Seminary, 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 


EPILOGUE, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


First Place 
ROSE LEAVES, Knox School, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
LANTHORN, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N.Y. 


Second Place 
ECHOES, Academy of the Holy Names, 
Spring, Md. 
SACRE COEUR, Academy of Sacred Heart, Ho- 
boken, N.J. 
LUMEN, Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, N.J. 
KA ALELE, St. Andrew's Priory, Honolulu, T.H. 
CHEER, Academy of the Holy Name, Albany, 


N.Y. 
AGNES DEI, St. Agnes High, Rochester, N.Y. 
THE ROSE, Melrose Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE MARYGOLD, Nazareth Academy, Torresdale, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
oo Sacred Heart Academy, Eggetsville, 


Silver 


Third Place 
shy onc mdigy ECHO, Powers Institute, Bernards- 
ton, 
PINETUM. ‘Divine Redeemer, Elizabeth, Pa. 
THE MARIAN, Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, St. 
Charles, Ill. 
SIENA, St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, O. 


PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. John’s Villa, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 
THE ANGELUS, Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, 


Fourth Place 
THE CATHEDRALITE, Catholic High School, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 


LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 


Second Place 
THE COUNSELLOR, St. Francis Academy, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


SENIOR COLLEGES 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
a BOOK, Central State College, Edmond, 
1 


a. ; 
WAI-KUN, Midwestern University, Wichita, Tex. 


First Place 
OBELISK, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 


dale, 1l.. 
SAGAMORE, Southeast Missouri 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
ISTA, Bluffton College, Bluffton, O. 
Third Place 
SIBYL, Otterbein College, Westerville, O. 
Fourth Place 
PROSPECTOR, Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, Cal. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Medalist 
SANDPRINTS, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 

First Place 
TEQUESQUITE, Riverside College, Riverside, Cal. 
Ce, Tarleton State College, Stephen- 

ville, Tex. 


State College, 


Second Place 
DAR-U-GAR, Compton College, Compton, Cal. 
WOUDS ECHUEKS, William Woods College, Ful- 


ton, Mo. 
SCROLL, Bethel College, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
BAGPIF#, Presvyterian Junior College, Maxton, 


N.C. 
PELICAN, Packer College Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


SENIOR COLLEGES 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
THE BUZZER, Utah State Agricultural College, 

Logan Utah. 
VINCENTIAN, St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Medalist 
THE SAGA, Long Beach City College, Long 
Beach, Cal. 
KAH-KYO, College of the Sequoias, Visalia, Cal. 
First Place 
SKYLINE, Colorado Women’s College, Denver, 


Colo. 

THE ST. BAM, Paul Smith’s College, Paul 
Smith’s, 

THE TOWER. “York Junior College, York, Pa. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
ae. Illinois State Norma! University, Normal, 


First Place 
AURORA, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 
WARBLER, Eastern 
Charleston, III. 
TALAHI, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
= MIRAGE, Trinity University, San Antonio, 
‘ex. 


Illinois State College, 


econd Place 
CORSET AW AN. Bente Teachers’ College, Mans- 


THE CUMBERLAND, Shippensburg State Teach- 
ers’ Coilege, Shippensburg, Pa. 
EFFESTECO, Farmington State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Farmington, Me. 
Third Place 
oo KNOLL, Lowell Teachers’ College, Lowell, 


CONNING TOWER, Plymouth Teachers’ College, 
Plymouth, N.H. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
THE OAK, State Teachers’ College, Indiana, Pa. 


First Place 
THE DIAL, Framingham Teachers’ College, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 
THE TOWER, New Jersey State Teachers’ College, 
Jersey City, N.J. 
THE ELMS, New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo, N.Y. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 


ARTISAN, San Antonio Vocational and Technical 
High School, San Antonio, Tex. 


Thirteen 














STEEL, Murrell-Dobbins Voca- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Second Place 
THE LEDGER, High School of Commerce, Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 
THE PRESIDENT, McKinley High, Buffalo, N.Y. 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
=. Yorkville Vocational High, New York, 


FLASH AND 
tional School, 


N.Y. 
THE CRAFTSMAN, Boston Trade School, Boston, 


Mass. 
Second Place 
FIRST LADY, Whitney Vocational High School, 
Toledo, O. 


PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
First Place 
MANNEQUIN, January and June, Sarah J. Hale 
Vocational School, Brooklyn, . 
SENTINEL, McKee Vocational High School, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 
ARTISAN, January and June, 
tional School, Bronx, N.Y. 
Second Place 
BLUE AND GOLD, Machine and Metal Trades 
High School, New York, N.Y. 


Gompers Voca- 


GRADES I-XII 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Second Place 


THE ANCHOR, Hamilton High, Hamilton, Ind. 
THE MOHAWK, Moravia High, Moravia, Iowa. 


News and Notes 


Sources of Information in the American 
Graphic Arts, by George J. Mills, is a com- 
prehensive bibliography which will serve as 
a guide to the changes that have taken place 
in the field of graphic arts since 1945. The 
author is assistant professor of printing man- 
agement at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the book, with plastic hinge, is pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Press at $2. 





Ivan T. Sanderson, who entranced audi- 
ences at the Conventions a short time ago 
with his broadcasting demonstrations, is the 
author of “How to Know the American 
Mammals,” published in a 35 cent Mentor 
edition. This noted naturalist has written 
highly entertaining descriptions of all mam- 
mals ordinarily found in and around the 
United States. 





“Bibliography of Audio-Visual Aids for 
the Teaching of Journalism,” a mimeograph 
listing, has been issued by Ira C. Sayres, 
journalism instructor at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, High Schools, and Paul Reese, for- 
merly journalism instructor at the Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Senior High School. Mr. 
Reese has since been recalled to active duty 
with the U. S. Army. 


Those are excellent words to be spoken 
or written by the head of a school about 
a student newspaper. It is little wonder that 


The St. Albans News has placed in First 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Second Place 
33, Queens, N.Y. 


Fourth Place 
SCHOOL SLATE, P.S. 144, Queens, N.Y. 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
Milltown Elementary 


BUSY BEE, P. 5S. 


THE PIONEER, School, 


Milltown, N.J. 

MONITOR, P.S. 9, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

THE VOICE OF 191, Public School 191, Floral 
Park, L.I., N.Y. 


New Price... 


As of November 1, 1951, the price 
of the CSPA Electro for use of mem- 
bers in their printed publications will 


be $1. 


™= SEARCHLIGHT, Bruce School, Washington, 

.C. 

ROOSEVELT SCHOOL REVIEW, Roosevelt 
School, Union City, N.J 


OBSERVER, Williams Bay Public School, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wisc. 


or Medalist classifications at CSPA every 
Convention for approximately the last 20 


years. 


Type and its Origins, a full-color sound 
slidefilm, 96 frames, available with 78 or 
3314 RPM records, that plays for 16 min- 
utes is for sale or rent to accredited schools 
by the Monson, Chicago, Inc., Educational 
Dept., 22 East Illinois St., Chicago, IIl. 


SHOULD SCHOOL’S SMOKING 
LAW BE ENFORCED OR 
BE ABOLISHED? 


The rule prohibiting smoking in the build- 
ing or on the school grounds is being abused. 
Evidence of this abuse can be seen in the 
smoke drifting from the boys’ rooms and 
from various other nooks. 

It seems rather ridiculous to have a law 
that is disregarded so openly. The law 
should be enforced or revoked. 

However, the enforcement of such a law 
would be difficult now that students have 
been used to ignoring it. To insist upon 
students’ obeying the law at this late date 
would take something similar to a police 
torce. 

The obvious answer to the problem is the 
abolition of the law and a student room 
where smoking is allowed. Students who 
smoke could meet there before or after 
school and during the lunch hour. And, 
by all means, a similar room should be pro- 
vided for teachers who enjoy a cigarette 


after lunch. 





Second Place 

RAMAZ SCROLL, Ramaz High, New York, N.Y, 
Third Place 

—* ROCKET, Public School 244, Brooklyn, 








DUPLICATED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
PIONEER, Milltown Elementary, Milltown, N.J, 


Second Place 
THE SIERRA VALLEY ECHO, 
Loyalton, Cal. 







Loyalton High, 








THE GRAD, Woodcliffe Lake School, Woodcliffe 
Lake, N.J. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS | 
Third Place | 
THE LOOKING GLASS, Gilbert Ave. School, 
Paterson, N.J. 






SCHOOLS OF NURSING 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 


First Place 
THE ALICIAN, St. Joseph’s School of Nursing, 
Elmira, N.Y. 








Second Place 
ICH DIEN, House of the Good Samaritan 
of Nursing, Watertown, N.Y. 


CAMP PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
KENNEBECAMPER, Kennebec 
phia, Pa. 
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The sight of boys smoking out on the 
lawn and around parked cars does not add 

















































to the beauty of the school. Nor does the : 
tendency on the part of the administration és 
to wink at violators of a school rule add t he 
the morale of students in general. i 
The Times recommends that, unless the 
no-smoking law is enforced, it should be h 
written off the books. When it is, smoking . 
rooms should be provided for students and ‘ 
teachers. 2 
Miami High Times pl 
Miami High School do 
Miami, Florida 
( 
Congratulations to . 
The Times > 
Among the many messages received by — ™ 
The New York Times on the occasion d § ™ 
its Centennial Observance was the following B ** 
from the Columbia Scholastic Press Aso — 
ciation: cele 
“On behalf of the thousands of schol p [nt 
and college editors, school officials and As and 
sociation members from all sections of de ”' 
country who are affiliated with the Columbia Ino 
Scholastic Press Association, let me congrat N 
ulate you on your first century of unpar late 
alleled service. For the 28 years of om thei 
organization the men and women who ap 
making The Times great have appeared @ hs 
our Convention programs, talked with ou = 
young people, and inspired them to follB supe 
the great example of their hundred-year-ol stud 
in ex 





distinguished brother.” 
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The March of Books... 
Extra! Magazines Discovered... 


By Dean LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, School of Journalism, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE MAGAZINE WORLD. By Ro- 
land E. Wolseley. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 427 pp. 


EXTRA! MAGAZINES DISCOV- 
ERED! That headline now can be printed. 
Textbook publishers and schools of jour- 

nalism have caught 
up with the public at 
last; they have dis- 
covered that maga- 
zines are journalistic 
enterprises. 

American consum- 
ers have been reading 
magazines for two 
Dean CAMPBELL centuries. To be sure, 
the history of magazines has been printed; 
so also books on editing and writing. None, 
however, has dealt with the magazine’s total 


impact on your life. 


The discoverer—Roland E. Wolseley— 
has explored as well as discovered the maga- 
tine. He achieves his purpose of providing 
“basic organized knowledge” for undergrad- 
uates in schools of journalism, magazine em- 
ployees, magazine consumers, and those who 
do business with magazines. 


Compact and readable, this 23-chapter 
book has five parts; the magazine in the 
journalistic scene, the magazine and its read- 
ets, the magazine as a business, magazine, 
magazine writing and editing, careers on 
magazines. The glossary and bibliography 


are excellent. 


Educator and journalist, Professor Wol- 
ley has long been known for his excel- 
lent teaching at Northwestern University 
and Syracuse University. He is the author 
of many reviews and articles and is widely 


known for other books that bear his name. 
MAGAZINE WORLD should stimu- 


late teachers of journalism as well as 
their students. In most schools, nearly all 
courses are newspaper-centered. The time 
has come to give more attention both in 
general and specific courses to the magazine 
world. Wolseley’s Magazine World is a 
superior book with which to advance the 
study of the magazine as social phenomenon 
in contemporary life. 
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AMBROSE BIERCE—THE DEVIL’S 
LEXICOGRAPHER. By Paul Fatout. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
349 pp. $4. 

For forty years, Bitter Bierce was a news- 
paperman to be reckoned with on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Fearless and even violent, he 
used wit and satire with devastating effect 
whether he was attacking women or states- 
men, minister or railroads. 

Bierce was contradictory and colorful. His 
heart rather than his head dictated his out- 
pourings, for he did not verify or docu- 
Some- 


what perverse, he hungered for admirers yet 


ment his columns too adequately. 


often quarreled with friends. 


Paul Fatout’s biography of Bierce ranks 
among the best biographical studies of news- 
papermen in recent years. He interprets 
as well as reports the life of Bierce. Bierce 
was not a giant, but he made the giants take 


heed. 


DAMNED OLD CRANK. Edited by 
Charles McCabe. New York: Harper. 259 


pp. $3.50. 


E. W. Scrippsp was a newspaper giant, 
some say. Certainly his impact on our press 
is felt today. Damned Old Crank, how- 
ever, in the typical sense of the term is not 
an autobigraphy but rather a collection of 
Scripps’ unpublished writings. 

With data of some biographical value, 
there are observations on mnewspapering, 
women, alcohol, tobacco, advertising, news- 
papermen, and other topics. Scripps had a 
low opinion of newspapermen, didn’t think 
they should go to college. NNow—twenty- 
five years or so after his death, no book so 
far has done him justice. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. Lake 
Success: United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs. Volume 1. 271 pp. $3.50. 
Volume 2. 216 pp. $3.50. 


These significant source books bring to- 
gether for the first time considerable data 
on freedom of the press throughout the 
world. Volume I presents replies from 33 
governments to inquiries on freedom of in- 
formation. Volume II, is a compilation of 
articles of constitutions, legislative enact- 


ments, judicial decisions, and the like. The 
two books comprise an impressive—and de- 
pressing—collection of evidence to show how 
few nations today enjoy actual freedom of 
the press. 


TODAY’S JOURNALISM FOR TO- 
DAY’S SCHOOLS. By J. Kenner Agnew. 
184 pp. 


If the high school journalism course is 


Syracuse: Singer. 


primarily a writing course, then Agnew’s 
Today’s Journalism for Today’s Schools 
should meet the needs in many classes. 
Journalistically it is sound. Typographically 
it is attractive. Educationally it is effective. 


True, journalism courses actually should 
involve more than writing—important as 
that is. The workbooks in this field, per- 
haps with one exception, stress technique, 
whereas more attention should be given to 
consumers of media of mass communication. 


A GUIDE TO CREATIVE WRIT- 
ING. By Roger H. Garrison. New York: 
Holt. 221 pp. $2.95. 

THE ART OF WRITING FICTION. 
By Mary Burchard Orvis. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 248 pp. 


“Writing is just work . . there’s no secret.” 
Sinclair Lewis came to this conclusion. In 
one sense, then, no beginner can expect to 
find a book that will do for him what he 
won’t do for himself. At the same time, 
a good book may guide him, may stimu- 
late him, may reduce the number of his 
trials, his errors. 

Creative thinking must precede creative 
writing, Garrison asserts. Then he suggests 
how feelings are stirred, people created, ma- 
terial shaped, form developed, citing ex- 
amples effectively. As a writer and teacher, 
Garrison does not kid the beginner, but he 
does not frighten him away from profes- 
sional writing. 


Somewhat similar in purpose, The Art 
of Writing Fiction also stressed the creative 
attitude. The author cites examples and 
provides a bibliography. Her chapters cover 
effectively such topics as scene and conver- 
sation, characterization, stream of conscious- 
ness, going beneath the surface, social com- 
ment in fiction. 
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CSPA Visitors... 


Although the rain was coming down in 
solid sheets of wetness that night in June, 
the men in the CSPA offices were happy to 
receive the ten or more teachers, students, 
and young scholastic editors from Western 
Germany. 

The strangers from across the Atlantic, 
guests of the State Department, did not 
seem like strangers. Their English was im- 
peccable, their interest was great, enthusi- 
astic, and sincere. America’s freedom of 
the press astonished them; they sat in the 
offices and read editorials from a hundred 


school newspapers; they would all be ex- 
pected to lecture far and wide in Germany 
when they returned after the month here 
in America. The leader, an extremely bril- 
liant woman teacher, had a heavy speaking 
program ahead of her, and carried back to 


Germany with her newspapers from public 
and private schools in Arizona, Massachu- 


They showed much interest in the Ameri- 
can type of journalism, and were happy to 
receive copies of several of the CSPA pub- 
lications. The yearbooks were new to them. 
They had never seen anything like them, 
any such important activity placed in the 
hands of youth. Since their return to Ger- 
many, several yearbooks of 1950, in which 
they were most interested, have been sent 
to them with the compliments of CSPA. 


Unwritten Taboos 
LON’T 


Print rumor or hearsay, even to 
deny it. 

Use terms such as “dago” or 
“greaser.” 

Present unscientific phenomena as 
factual. 

Print repellent stories or photo- 
graphs of reptiles. 

Copy verbatim the style in a rival 


paper. 


DO 


Check and 


writing it. 


verify gossip before 
Correct the grammar of unedu- 
cated as well as educated persons. 
Use the name of Deity only with 
reverence. 
Treat lightly stories about any- 
thing supernatural. 
Judge handouts on their news 
value. 


Get news facts fast even if you 


must take them from a competitor. 





The Fear for Our Generation 


(Continued from page 4) 


is imminent, that he will be bothered. 
Though this fact may account for part of 
our complacent attitude, there is another 
factor which is far more important in this 
matter. 

The main reason why the present genera- 
tion refuses to be the least bit unclaimed 
by threats to what it holds sacred is that it 
holds very few things sacred besides its com- 
fort, which it can, on a short term basis, 
preserve best by its present attitude, but 
which would also suffer in the long run. 

Idealism has given way to a most gross 
sort of materialistic pragmatism. We have 
devoided ourselves of the sort of idealism 
which means the complete and unequivocal 
support of ideals and principles. This point 
of view is expressed by John Winthrop Ald- 
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ridge, in After the Lost Generation, as he 
says, “When my friends and I left college 
and went to war, we carried with us this 
feeling about tomorrow; but it was not long 
before we realized somewhere along the 
way that tomorrow had been lost. Not only 
had the mew age not arrived but there 
seemed little likelihood that it was going 
to; and we concluded, not without some bit- 
terness, that we had been keeping alive and 
making love to an illusion.” 

The difference between Mr. Aldridge’s 
generation and ours is that, whereas his 
might have at some time held to ideals about 
which it might have become cynical, ours 


has never had any. 


This aversion to idealism is manifested 


Encouragement fs 


The following passage is copied from the 
general catalogue of St. Albans School on 
the grounds of the National Cathedral in 
Washington, D.C. The News, now about 
to start its 2lst year, is one of the best 
representatives of expert editing among the 
secondary schools of the United States. 

“The St. Albans News is the student pub. 
lication. Twice a month, this paper presents 
to the School a current report of activities, 
and has earned a nationwide reputation for 
style, form, and literary merit. The News 
enters interscholastic competitions conducted 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa. 
tion, The Daily Princetonian, and the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association. No 
schoolboy paper in the country surpasses the 
general rating of The St. Albans News, de. 
spite the fact that the School publication 
is in competition with those of the great 
public high schools and preparatory schools 
throughout the whole United States.” 

Twenty years ago, The News was born, 
During its first year, it appeared weekly, a 
five-column newspaper, made up of from 
six to 24 pages, and won First Place in the 
CSPA Competition. 


record is practically all Medalist and First. 


Since that time, its 


With support like the above from the Ad. 
ministration, it is not at all odd that the 
publication has become a model for many 


here in the Lawrenceville School as else- 
Though this is a Christian school 


with church services, religion courses, ett, 


where. 


there is to be felt a definite lassez faire 
about religion and ideals here too. Very 
often we find here the real goal being sacri 
This attitude 


of compromise and intellectual dishonesty 


ficed to immediate results. 


runs through all our national institutions, 
the schools, universities, government, and 
church. 

If the proper respect for idealism, as not 
only the most virtuous but in the final a» 
alysis the most practical attitude to adopt 
toward anything were again engendered in 
us, the result would be that we would k 
sensitive to all threats to the way of life we 
all prize, and that we would not only ke 
willing but morally able and eager to elimé 


nate these threats. 


The School. Press Review 





HUMOR IN SCHOOL 
PAPERS 


SPORT WRITING FOR 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


BaF S2e& 23a 
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New 


When is humor funny? When is it all wrong? 


This book makes it clear. Its author, Mr. Bryan 
Barker, is President of the CSPA Advisers Asso- 
ciation and Adviser to The Mercersburg Academy 


News. 


The humor in his newspaper represents the best we 


have. He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. 10 per cent discount for 


lots of ten or more. 


New 


What is wrong with your Sports Page? 
Can you correct it? 


This book will help. 


Not only is the author, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
Assistant Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, but . . . 


He is a long-time teacher of journalism in Philadel- 
phia, and a successful athletic coach . . . 


He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to 
non-members, fifty cents. In lots of ten or more, 
10 per cent discount. 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter. ... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 


or three weeks after orders are placed. 





ANNOUNCING the 
28th Annual Contest 


for Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadlines: Newspapers January 10, 1952 
Elementary Publications _ January 10, 1952 


Magazines a 4 February 1, 1952 
Official Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed to all schools on or about December 1, 1951. 


28th Annual Convention 


for Advisers and Staff Members 
March 13-14-15, 1952 


Official Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on or about Janu- 


ary 5, 1952. 


Members are requested to check with their local Post Offices if the Announcements do not arrive 
within a reasonable time, to notify the CSPA of failures to receive notices, and to request additional 
forms in ample time to meet all deadlines. 


For additional information, write: 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (  ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35c¢ (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). School Magazine Fundamentals (Revision available Jan. | 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 1952). 


Primer for Duplicated Publications (Revision available Jan. 
1, 1952). 


~<neeearanment 
CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





> 


